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THEY CALL IT “SLIP” —a narrow ribbon of paper barely half 
an inch wide. As it flows out of a Cable & Wireless telegraph 
receiver it may be bringing a simple family greeting or a message 
that will change an industry. It is the visible sign of a great 
telegraph organisation that links the United Kingdom with the 
Commonwealth and the countries beyond. 

Despite ever rising costs of labour and” materials this vast 
network — the greatest of its kind in the world —is being 
constantly extended and strengthened to carry the traffic load. 
Last year Cable & Wireless offices used more than 200,000 miles 
of “slip”, enough to put an eight-fold girdle round the world or 
to make a fluttering paper chain almost to the moon. 

Such services are part of the Government despatch, of the 
press correspondent’s report, of the businessman’s order book — 

.they are part of Britain’s Business. 


part of Britain’s Business... 
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ELECTRA HOUSE, VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, LONDON, W.C.2 
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CHICAGO 


OMETHING of the intense excitement which is always 
generated in the United States in election year has 
filtered across the Atlantic, and the course of the 
Republican Party Convention, which opens in Chicago 

next week, will be followed in this country with a more intelli- 
gent interest than has been given tc any previous convention 
of any American party. There has never been a Presidential 
aspirant who was personally so well known in Britain as Mr. 
Eisenhower; President Roosevelt’s personality may have made 
a deeper impact on Europe generally, but his voice, however 
encouraging, was always distant. Mr. Eisenhower’s encourage- 
ment has been given on the spot. While it is by now generally 
realised that partisan cheers from Britain in the middle of an 
American party convention are as much taboo as applause 
between the movements of a symphony, there would be no 
mistaking the sigh of relief which would rise from these shores 
if Mr. Eisenhower won the nomination. But will he ? Senator 
Taft enters the contest with a considerable lead over Mr. 
Eisenhower. The rival claims for the delegates’ allegiance 
are contradictory, but most independent assessments give nearly 
500 to Taft and 400 to Eisenhower. There are 1,206 delegates 
altogether, and a simple majority, that is to say 604 votes, is 
required to win the nomination. But the origin of the delegates 
is, for the purpose of an election, at least as important as their 
numbers. The Senator draws his main strength from those 
States which have a fairly stable political complexion—States 
which can be relied on to produce Democratic or Republican 
majorities in November. It is in the marginal States that Mr. 
Eisenhower's support is the strongest; and it is the marginal 
States which count in November. New York, which has the 
largest single vote in the electoral college, is sending an almost 
solidly pro-Eisenhower delegation to Chicazo, and so are the 
hardly less important States of Massachusetis and New Jersey. 

On the assumption, therefore, that the Republicans want to 
provide the next President, Mr. Eisenhower still seems to be 
a far stronger candidate than Senator Taft. This assumption 
is confirmed by the latest public opinion polls. Yet the Taft 
supporters enter the convention with a jaunty confidence which 
can hardly be entirely assumed, while the Eisenhower sup- 
porters are anxious. Their anxiety may be partly due to the 
exaggerated optimism with which they embarked on the cam- 
paign; partly also to the prospect of a deadlock at the conven- 
tion which would result in neither of the two chief contestants 
emerging as candidate. If neither Senator Taft nor Mr. 
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Eisenhower wins the nomination the choice would seem fo 
lie between Governor Warren and General MacArthur. 
Governor Warren has many merits, but none which appears to 
mark him as a more powerful vote-getter than Mr. Eisenhower. 
General MacArthur has many obvious shortcomings as a@ 
candidate; his age for one (he is 72; Taft is 63 and Eisenhower 
62) and, still more important, the fact that the antipathy which 
he arouses is as fierce and widespread as the loyalty. If, ag 
most Republicans are prepared to admit, the United States 
need a sense of national unity in the next critical four years, 
then General MacArthur would be just about the worst candi-« 
date the convention could put forward. Nevertheless General 
MacArthur will be at Chicago and will make the keynote 
speech (which will no doubt be a very stirring one), and there 
is a distinct possibility that the deadlocked delegates might be 
mesmerised into trusting their fortunes to the commanding 
figure of the General. 

But on balance the chances still favour Mr. Eisenhower. 
He has made mistakes in his campaign, but none which is 
irretrievable. The only unforgivable mistake he could make 
from the Republican point of view would be to win the 
nomination and not the Presidential election. Byt November 
is a long way off. Mr. Eisenhower's only serious disadvantage 
at Chicago is the fact that November is such a long way off 
that some of the delegates may have forgotten that there is 
such a month this year. 


Hilali Pasha Goes 


When Hilali Pasha became Prime Minister of Egypt four 
months ago he set himself three tasks: to punish those respons 
sible for the outbreak of violence which nearly destroyed Cairo, 
to check corruption in public life, and to reach a settlement 
with Britain. He managed to do something towards realis- 
ing the first object, and he has done more useful work on 
Anglo-Egyptian, and particularly on Egypto-Sudanese, rela« 
tions than most of his countrymen realise. But the cause of 
his downfall was probably his insistence on taking seriously 
the war against corruption. It is generally recognised that 
corruption in Egyptian public life is the greatest single obstacle 
to any real social or economic progress in the country, and most 
Egyptian Prime Ministers, when they take office, pay lip 
service to the ideal of honest government. But vested interests 
usually combine with the politicians’ natural reluctance to stir 
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up a hornet’s nest to ensure that nothing positive is done. 
Hilali Pasha, however, always gave as much prominence to 
the anti-corruption drive as to the need for realising Egypt's 
“ national aspirations ”"—that is, reaching an agreement with 
Britain. The Cabinet of Sirry Pasha, which has taken over, 
is weaker in every respect than that of Hilali Pasha. It has 
one or two newcomers to Cabinet rank, but they are old hands 
at the murkier side of politics. The replacement of Hilali 
by Sirry will be read in Egypt as a sign that politics are to be as 
usual onee again. But Egypt’s economic condition alone makes 
it no longer possible to play politics with the old players and 
according to the old rules; and with the country still on the 
edge of a revolutionary precipice, the change of government 
is Ominous. 


Bullets in the Baltic 


In its latest note the Swedish Government has proposed 
to bring the case of the shot-down Swedish aircraft before the 
International Court of Justice “ should the Soviet Government 
insist upon its version of the course of events.” The Soviet 
version of events is an elaborated version of the theme “ c'est 
le lapin qui commence "’; the Swedish Dakota and Catalina, say 
the Russians, were flying over Soviet territory, were armed and 
started the attack... Since both aircraft certainly hit the sea 
outside Russian territorial water, and since the Swedes insist that 
neither plane was armed (there was no reason at all why they 
should have been), this is obviously a case where an impartial 
enquiry into the facts is required. The Russian technique is 
by now on the way to becoming established, and it is high 
time that it was submitted to analysis. The technique consists 
of shooting down unarmed planes and then working out an 
excuse which will fit, if not the facts of the case or the rules 
of international law, at any rate the scruples of the Soviet 
conscience. It was thus that in April, 1950, an unarmed 
American Privateer was shot down over the Baltic (“ penetrated 
Soviet territory; opened fire on Soviet aircraft,” &c.); it was 
thus that Russian fighters fired on a French air-liner en route 
for Berlin last May. This latter incident was harder to brazen 
out than the others, because the air-liner succeeded in reaching 
its destination safely and arrived at Berlin demonstrably 
unarmed. The cumulative effect of all these incidents is to prove 
that they niust be the result of policy and not of accident. One 
incident might be attributed to a foolish or zealous fighter-pilot; 
but four incidents, and Russia’s answers to the protests, show 
the consistency of a plan. If Sweden does bring her case before 
the International Court of Justice some elements of this plan 
may be brought to light, although nothing will be achieved for 
the safety of Swedish pilots in the Baltic. 


Freedom by Law 


Signor de Gasperi understands what parliamentary demo- 
cracy is and how it works; many Italians either do not 
understand it or do not like it. The Italian Government is 
thus confronted with the old dilemma of whether it is more 
democratic to force people into the paths of righteousness or 
to let them stray into the paths of evil, and it has decided 
in favour of force. During the coming weeks the Italian 
Parliament will be debating a variety of measures designed to 
curb abuses of the democratic system. The penalties for 
sabotage will be increased; the revelation of “deep secrets ” 
will be punished; it will become an offence to advocate 
dictatorship or the use of violence to achieve political ends, 
or to organise parties directed against the fundamental 
features of democracy. These draft laws, particularly 
as they affect the Press, could easily be made into an instru- 
ment of oppression, and not all the Government’s supporters 
are happy about them or convinced of their necessity. Of 
course, the Communists and neo-Fascists, who flourish by 
abusing the liberty that the present Italian constitution assures 
them, have been most vocal in their indignation against the 
new proposals, and it is just the quality of their indignation 
which will probably in the end persuade the Italians that the 
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proposals are necessary. It is true that some of the provisions 
of the draft laws are vague—as, for example, that restricting 
publication of “those details which are so frightening and 
horrifying that they are able to disturb moral common sense 
and family order or provoke the spread of suicide and crime,” 
but a determined enemy of liberty can always bend the most 
unexceptional laws to his purpose. Other States, such as 
India, which have written freedom of the Press into their 
constitutions, have found recently that liberty must be 
defended against abuses. It is always difficult to decide where 
to draw the line, but Signor de Gasperi is probably right to 
think that Italian freedom is still too delicate a plant to be 
able to live without protection. 


The Political Cost of Living 


Underlying the whole Commons debate on the cost of living 
on Monday was a false assumption—the assumption that the 
relationship between earnings and prices in a given period is 
the achievement, or the fault, of the Government of the day. 
So clear is it that the cost of living depends on other things 
besides Government policy that the exchange of accusations 
between Mr. Shinwell and the Minister of Food, to say nothing 
of their exchange of statistics (which would tell a plainer tale 
if they were not given a political twist), was completely 
unenlightening. It was wide of the point. Nobody is very 
much interested in an inquest on the movement of wages and 
prices in the past six years. But nobody can safely be 
uninterested in the probable movement of wages and prices in 
the next few months. Completely dominating the situation is 
the enormous accumulation of wage claims, far outrunning any 
increase in prices which may be attributable to the last Budget 
and, incidentally, completely swamping any possible rise in 
distributed profits. Any discussion of the cost of living which 
steers clear of this all-pervading threat is mere shadow-boxing. 
Consequently Monday’s debate represented a dereliction of 
duty by both Government and Opposition. The Opposition 
should never have put up Mr. Shinwell, whose methods were 
those of a pugilist rather than of an economist, to discuss so 
serious a matter. And Major Lloyd George should never have 
allowed himself to be drawn on to the Opposition’s ground. If 
the unions go ahead with their claims, and in particular if the 
engineers press home their demand for another £2 a week, 
which alone can add £300,000,000 a year to the national wage 
bill, then either prices will have to go up as they never have 
before or firms will have to shut down wholesale—with con- 
sequent unemployment—for no union talks of an increase in 
real output to match the increase in incomes. 


Broadmoor 


“Not even a prison,” says the report of the Broadmoor 
Enquiry Committee, “can guarantee that no prisoner can ever 
escape.” From this truism, which needed all the same to be 
repeated, the report goes on to make recommendations which 
Should have the effect of making escapes rarer and more effi- 
ciently dealt with when they do happen. The committee found 
that in recent escapes “ there must have been carelessness on 
the part of one or more persons in the Institution on a number 
of occasions.” The remedy for this is not to order prosecutions, 
but to secure “ sufficient increases in salaries to attract suitable 
applicants for training as student nurses at Broadmoor.” At 
present the staff of the Institution is 19 under establishment, 
but the deficiency would be even greater if many of the nurses 
had not stayed on well beyond the retiring age. The committee 
recommends various other ways in which security precautions 
might be tightened up, such as the replacement of obsolete 
locks, a reduction in the number of pass-keys and so on. None 
of these recommendations seems likely to involve controversy 
or expense, and they should, therefore, be put into effect with 
the minimum of delay. If these improvements are made 
Broadmoor ought to have an even better record for escapes 
in the future than it has had in the past, and this would do 
more than anything else to reassure the surrounding popula- 
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tion. But, because it has always been beyond the ingenuity of 
authority to outwit the ingenuity of prisoners, the committee 
also has recommendations to make about what should happen 
when an escape does take place. Again the recommendations 
are sensible and involve no elaborate or costly schemes: a 
special siren should be installed to warn when an escape has 
taken place; special machinery should be worked out for warn- 
ing schools when an escape takes place in school hours, and 
the Medical Superintendent of Broadmoor and the Chief 
Constable of Berkshire should work out a plan of co-operation 
between the staff of the Institution and the police to go into 
action when there is an escape. Altogether the committee 
seems to have performed its task quickly and well. 


Defiance from Dagenham 


In reducing the prices of their cars for export the Ford Motor 
Company have gone straight to the heart of the matter. Com- 
petition for overseas orders is now primarily price competition, 
as the Chancellor of the Exchequer himself indicated in a 
speech to the National Union of Manufacturers on Wednesday, 
Ford’s have therefore chosen the way to set about getting new 
orders. But a movement of this kind, executed in the face of 
rising costs, also has something of the air of a defiant gesture. Sir 
Patrick Hennessy, the Managing Director of Ford’s, was quite 
right to point out that full benefits can only be derived from 
price reductions at this time if other manufacturers follow 
suit. On the export side they may have to. But it appears 
doubtful whether the reduction in the price of cars for the home 
market, which Ford’s have also announced at the same time, 
is an example that others will rush to follow. With demand far 
exceeding supply, at least where the smaller cars are concerned, 
such a reduction looks too much like an uncovenanted benefit 
to the purchaser, who still tends to be as much interested in the 
car as in the price. But, of course, the new prices are bound 
to have an effect on new orders for cars to be delivered in the 
distant future, and other manufacturers, taking a long view, 
may still be persuaded to follow the Ford Company’s example. 
It is true that the time lag between order and delivery is now 
so long that delivery prices are still something of a shot in 
the dark, at least so far as the buyer is concerned. But it 
may not always be so. And if the Ford Company manage by 
their latest move to give a boost to their business—which is, 
after all, what they are after—the motoring public will not 
blame them. Indeed many an intending buyer, watching over 
the past few years the price of the car he ordered going steadily 
up and up, will have reason to bless them. 


Paying for Health 


The prayers against orders under the National Health Service 
which were made in the Commons on Wednesday night were 
an attempt to alter a policy which cannot be altered. The 
economic present overshadows the idealistic past and Labour 
knows it as well as the Conservatives do. But the Opposition 
was determined to declare in debate that the Tories are with- 
holding medical care from the people. The proposition is 
monstrous, as anybody can see who knows how to add and 
subtract, but Labour is determined to show itself as a universal 
aunt. The party tacticians showed some wisdom in 
choosing their speakers. The Government was compelled 
to appear churlish in reply. Is anybody deceived by these 
manoeuvres ? The position is clear; the National Health Ser- 
vice must come somewhere nearer paying its way. The small 
charges decided on—which would by this time have been made 
even under a Labour Government—are part of the price we 
pay for our present trade and defence position. If the balance 
of trade were better, if the cost of defence were less, there would 
be no need for the odd shillings to be paid for bottles of 
medicine or the odd pounds for false teeth. It is dishonesty on 
the Opposition’s part to pretend that in making these charges 
the Government is deliberately wrecking the National Health 
Service. In fact it is doing what can be done to shelter the 
service from an economic blizzard. 
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AT WESTMINSTER 


T was the strangest of censure debates. One refers, of 
course, to the debate on Korea. There was such a faint 
tincture of censure about the Opposition’s regret at the 

failure of the Government to maintain its right to consultation 
by the United States that Lobby correspondents, skilled 
assessors of these things, were baffled to know whether it could 
properly be called a vote of censure. The motion was also 
obviously and commendably inspired by a dread of impairing 
Anglo-American relations. Mr. Churchill, whose lightness of 
heart indicated that such votes of censure could not come too 
often for him, nevertheless tonstrued the motion as shocking 
appeasement of the Bevanites by Mr. Attlee. Poor Mr. Attlee, 
to be accused of appeasing the Bevanites within an hour or 
two of emerging from a party meeting at which he had been 
dialectically assaulted and battered by Mr. Bevan for appeasing 
the Government with his tepid motion and, more serious, for 
having flouted the known will of the party in declining to 
insert words in the motion condemning the bombing. 
* * * 1 


Mr. Bevan had commanded fifty-two backers for this rival 
vote of censure on Mr. Attlee. Moreover, there had been a 
number of abstentions suggesting a disconcerting degree of 
concealed sympathy with Mr. Bevan. Here was a party to go 
into a censure debate !—a party split from helm to thigh on 
the central issue of the debate. It sufficiently explained Mr. 
Churchill’s gaiety and the light summer trousers this formalist 
in dress had donned. It accounted also for Mr. Selwyn Lloyd’s 
adroit debating assumption that he was confronted by two 
oppositions and must deal with them separately. Altogether, 
it was the most humiliating day the Labour Party has known 
for a long time. But who could doubt that, as between the 
two, the common sense of the business was with Mr. Attlee ? 
True to the spirit of the motion, Mr. Noel-Baker concentrated 
on the breakdown in consultation, and balanced some mis- 
givings about particular Americans with a fervent tribute to 
the United States’ splendid part in resisting aggression. An 
icy wind seemed to be blowing off the Labour benches below 
the gangway during this eulogism. One or two in that quarter 
smirked. Mr. Churchill's answer was plain enough. We had 
not been consulted and we should have been—the very words 
of Mr. Acheson. To continue the controversy after these 
admissions and the new guarantees of consultation was, Mr. 
Churchill said, striking this time a solemn note, to play into 
the hands of the isolationists in the United States and in an 
election year that could carry grave risks to Anglo-American 
co-operation. The Korean crisis has been surmounted, but 
the crisis in the Labour Party has deepened. 

7 * cd 


That perennial fount of wit, Lord Stansgate, has been scalp- 
ing the Peers for reading their speeches. He says quite truly 
it is killing all interest in Parliamentary debates. But he should 
have made his speech years ago. The cause is lost, or next 
door to it. The dead hand of the typewritten speech or brief 
will probably never be lifted. The days are largely gone when 
the contest was between mind and mind demanding the satura- 
tion of a speaker in his subject and generating the full 
expression of his personality. One has been moved to these 
reflections by the performances of Messrs. Shinwell and Lloyd 
George in opening the debate on the cost of living. Each has 
his brief and read it. This was criminal in Mr. Shinwell. He 
is one of the rare surviving extempore speakers when he has 
a mind to be. His brief was an arrant partisan statement and 
he knew it and so did Mr. Attlee. Their smiles confessed it. 
The price rise, of course, began with the Conservative Govern- 
ment and the cut in the food subsidies, and in order to 
dissemble their belief in this the Labour members had to make 
a great show of indignation when Mr. Lloyd George demon- 
stated that prices had never ceased to rise during the years of 
Labour rule, and Mr. Boyd-Carpenter quoted Mr. Gaitskell’s 
opinion, when Chancellor, that prices would rise even though 
the food subsidies were maintained at the Cripps level of 
£410 million. It was an unsatisfactory debate. H. B. 
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REMEMBER KOREA 


Korean war is the tendency to forget. From this one fact 

is derived the exaggerated effect of those shocks and sur- 
prises which punctuate the news from Korea and which lately 
have grown rather more frequent. It was always known, quite 
apart from the most recent proof of it, that Mr. Syngman Rhee 
did not conform to the Western definition of enlightened states- 
manship. It was not inherently incredible that the United States 
Army should be inefficient in its administration of prison 
camps. It was not inconsistent with the rules of modern war- 
fare that power-stations behind the enemy lines should be 
bombed. Yet the news that these things had happened produced 
a series of wild reactions in this country. There was a moment 
last week when those elements which consistently use such 
events as a means of undermining the whole policy of the 
United Nations in Korea seemed on the point of dominating 
British opinion on this matter. If they had not pressed their 
attack right up to the border of hysteria they might have got 
their way. As it was their own exaggerations produced the 
inevitable reaction towards sanity. But there has never been 
a plainer example of the dangers of forgetting—whether 
through fear or distaste or fecklessness—the real facts of the 
Korean war. Until the end of last week the version of the 
situation which was most commonly accepted was a false 
version—one that placed all the power-stations on the banks 
of the Yalu river with all their output going over the border to 
Manchuria, and that automatically attributed the failure to con- 
sult to the arrogance of the Americans. That was the direct 
consequence of handing over the crucial duty of remembering 
Korea to Mr. Aneurin Bevan and his friends. 

The lesson may not even yet have been fully learned. The 
argument that Mr. Bevan sought to impose on the Commons 
last week, in ignorance of or disregard for the facts, was 
brought out again by Mr. Michael Foot in Tuesday’s debate, in 
the teeth of the facts. Despite the moderate tone adopted by 
Mr. Attlee last week and by Mr. Noel-Baker this week, despite 
the handsome apology of Mr. Acheson for the American error 
which led to the failure to consult the British Government 
over the bombing of the power-stations, and despite the dis- 
closure that those power-stations supplied current for the forti- 
fications of the Communist armies and even for the direction 
of their guns, Mr. Foot went right ahead with the same old 
story, adding only an extra touch of venom to the telling. 
There would be no need to pay much attention to this perform- 
ance, or to that of the Left-wing Press, but for the fact that 
in a few weeks’ time, provided the fighting does not flare up, 
the British public may have forgotten Korea once again, and 
these same persistent minorities may emerge once again with 
their peculiar policy, which can only be made consistent on the 
assumption that they want the United Nations to be defeated 
or to withdraw from Korea. This would leave the Communists 
free to pick their next target at will. 

It is all too easy to get the facts of the situation in Korea 
out of proportion. To the men on the spot the power-station 
raids must indeed have seemed an important operation, but it 
can hardly have seemed revolutionary. What was represented 
in this country as a sudden and massive blow, breaking in on 
a prolonged lull in the fighting, could be seen on the spot as a 
new stage in the lively war in the air which has been pursued 
for many weeks and a new supplement to the active long- 
range exchanges on the ground that have also come to be 
regarded as normal on the Korean front. Purely technical 
considerations—the weather, the need to test the enemy’s air 
strength, the necessity to hamper the steady build-up of the 
Communist forces—all these things quite naturally carry great 
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weight in the military balance. And even though they were 
evidently given a weight which was excessive in relation to 
the political factor, so that the duty to consult the interested 
Governments was partially forgotten, it may still be argued 
that the question of consultation has been exaggerated beyond 
all reason. The British Government has said that it should 
have been consulted; Mr. Acheson has agreed that it should 
have been, and would have been but for a regretted confusion 
in Washington; and a British officer is to be appointed deputy 
Chief of Staff to General Mark Clark in Tokyo in the -hope 
that such mistakes can be avoided in future. That particular 
point has surely been well and truly dealt with. 

What matters now is not so much the details of military 
organisation as the whole direction of the war in Korea, the 
definition of its aims, and the continuous review of those aims 
in the light of events. It is not so much the day-to-day detail 
of consultation that now matters as the nature of consultation 
itself. There cannot be committee discussions of each new 
military move between all the nations on the United Nations 
side in Korea. It is not even certain that the appointment of 
a British deputy Chief of Staff will lead automatically to full 
consultation with the British Government at every stage. But 
there is obviously room for steady and continuous consultation 
between Governments on the aims and scope of the war. Mr. 
Noel-Baker was obviously working in the right direction when 
he suggested in the Commons on Tuesday a small political 
committee of the United Nations to keep high policy under 
review. And such a committee would be all the more effective 
for being kept on its toes by an active public interest in the 
Korean war in all its aspects. 

Yet the dominant factor in Korea at this moment is not 
political at all. Everybody knows that the Communists could 
bring the war to an end overnight by giving some indication of 
sincerity in the Panmunjom armistice talks. Everybody knows 
that the United Nations would be very glad to be rid of the 
whole affair, if that were honourably possible. But these are 
political commonplaces—not immediate dominant factors. The 
central fact is purely military. It is the tremendous expansion 
of the Communist forces which has taken place since the truce 
talks began a year ago. It is this one stark fact that makes 
complete nonsense of the argument that a single limited 
operation on the part of the United Nations air forces—the 
power-station raids-——may touch off a new stage in the Korean 
war. Is it conceivable that the Communists would have spent 
a whole year strengthening their fortifications, doubling their 
man-power and increasing their fire-power, moving painfully by 
night because United Nations air activity has generally 
forbidden movement by day, only to loose off the whole array 
at a moment chosen not by themselves but by the United 
Nations officer who happened to decide that the time to hit 
the power-stations had at last come? An accumulation of 
force of this kind is not a toy to be played with—it is a huge 
and deadly instrument of aggression. It cannot be said too 
often that the only logical end of such a build-up is an attack 
on the grand scale. The inference that the Communists are 
waiting to choose their own time for that attack may be 
pessimistic, but no other inference carries as much conviction. 

This is the situation we must cope with. To regard 
Panmunjom as the centre of affairs and to concentrate on 
avoiding any action, military or otherwise, from which the 
Communist delegates there might take offence, is quite un- 
realistic. It is true that it cannot be proved that the whole 
truce move was a cynical blind, meant to give the Communist 
forces time to gather their strength, but the derisive and con- 
temptuous attitude often adopted by General Nam I] and his 
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assistants at Panmunjom is perfectly consistent with such an 
explanation. Similarly to concentrate on avoiding offence to the 
Communist authorities in Peking or Moscow or unywhere 
else, and even to sacrifice what military advantages we may 
have for the sake of such illusory gains, is foolishness at 
best. The Powers that needed no provocation before sponsor- 
ing the original attack of June, 1950, are hardly likely to need 
a new spur to drive them to the renewal of that attack and 
to the attempt to complete it successfully. If they do intend 
to attack, then they are most likely to choose the time when 
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their own strength is at a maximum and, by their calculation, 
the strength and will of the United Nations to resist is at a 
minimum. Consequently, unless and until there is some 
credible sign of peaceful change on the Communist side, it is 
the business of the United Nations to put off that evil day, and 
if possible to prevent it from ever coming. That means that 
the defensive power of the United Nations forces in Korea 
must be maintained, and if necessary increased, while every- 
thing is done to hamper, and if possible to reverse, the 
Communist build-up. 


A SPECTATOR’S NOTEBOOK 


RITING in Tuesday’s Daily Herald on “The 

Queen and the People,” Miss Jennie Lee marshals 

(or sO one imagines) the same sort of arguments 
which prompted Mr. Attlee and his Labour colleagues on the 
Select Committee to record in the report of the Civil List 
their desire for “less formality at Court ” and “ less elaborate 
ceremonial.” I always wish the doctrinaires would be more 
specific when they advocate cuts in ceremonial. Which 
ceremonies or customs would they like to see modified, and 
in what way? Did Mr. Attlee, when as Prime Minister he 
entertained distinguished visitors from the Dominions or from 
foreign countries, succeed in so adapting the scale or the style 
of his hospitality as to serve the ends of either economy or 
egalitarianism, or both, and if so how did he do it without 
risking offence to the susceptibilities of his guests? Would 
Socialists be happier if débutantes were excused from curtsey- 
ing, or Ambassadors encouraged to mix their own salad 
dressing ? It might clear the air, and save the tedious iteration 
of parrot-cries, if they made specific recommendations for 
increases of informality at Court. 

* td * 

The nearest Miss Jennie Lee’s article comes to doing this 
is when she writes: “There ought not to be a cash barrier 
around the Queen. The approach to the Palace ought not to 
be through secondhand or hired clothes.” This does not 
come well from the wife of Mr. Aneurin Bevan, whom I 
vividly recall seeing at a Court Ball in a lounge suit which, 
though not particularly well cut, had not the appearance of 
being either secondhand or hired. I thought this affectation 
of Mr. Bevan’s was rather bad manners. His hosts, on the 
invitation which they sent him, had made only two specifica- 
tions. One was the date and time at which, and the other 
was the clothes in which, they requested the pleasure of his 
company. To conform to the first while disregarding the 
second seems to me mildly ignoble. 

* * * ” 

Mr. Walter Lippmann makes this week a point about the 
germ warfare charges in Korea which I am surprised no one 
has made before. He points out that one of the two types of 
bomb alleged by the Chinese to have been used by the 
Americans for dropping infected insects is a small porcelain 
container, known to have been manufactured by the Japanese 
in factories in Manchuria which are now under Chinese 
control. He then recalls (and so do I, for I was in China at 
the time) that in March, 1942, the Chinese accused the 
Japanese of dropping infected objects on a town in Hunan a 
few months previously and causing six deaths from bubonic 
plague. He believes that the propaganda campaign against 
the Americans is simply a revival or re-hash of its ten-year- 
old prototype. Certainly the Heath Robinson methods which 
the Chinese say the Americans have used (a) correspond 
closely with the methods attributed to—and conceivably 
employed by—the Japanese, and (b) bear no relation to any 
of the modern techniques of bacteriological warfare, to which 
the Americans have given considerable study, and which—if 
they resorted to that form of warfare—they would be unlikely 
to discard in favour of obsolete and ineffective devices. I 
believe that if anybody was in a position to look up the report 


of the Chinese investigations into the Hunan incident—and 
it must be on somebody’s files—they would find in it many 
close parallels on matters of detail with the evidence produced 
by the Communists in North Korea. 

> * ” 

Mr. Alec Peterson, the headmaster of Adams’ Grammar 
School, who flew to Malaya this week to do a two months’ tour 
of duty on General Templer’s staff, is probably unaware that 
he has already established, in a fortuitous sort of way, a 
foothold on the Peninsula; his recent article in the Spectator 
on “ The Cost of Indo-China ” has just been reprinted, without 
acknowledgment, as a leader in a Malayan newspaper. His 
qualifications to advise General Templer on psychological 
warfare and related problems rest, however, on far sounder 
grounds than this. In the last war, long before the South East 
Asia Command was thought of, Peterson was pioneering in 
this field under Wavell. Like all pioneers in what was then 
a conspicuously ill-found theatre of war, he worked under 
formidable handicaps. Resources of all kinds were lacking 
(as a small instance, thorns were used instead of pins to fasten 
papers together at G.H.Q.), communications were bad and 
slow, and the all-conquering Japanese had the _ initiative. 
Patient, resourceful, imaginative and diplomatic, Peterson 
travelled India in stifling trains and unreliable aircraft, never 
sparing himself until he had built up an organisation which 
in the end contributed to the downfall of the enemy. 

* * * * 


The “ Proclamation” in which British European Airways’ 
sales promotion section are calling the attention of the 
travelling public to the merits of their “ greate newe shippe of 
the air,” the Elizabethan, is a document which must have, for 
connoisseurs of the bogus, a certain morbid attraction. 
“WHEREAS it hath long been the principall honour of 
craftsmen of this realme to fashion these shippes of the air 
more fleeter than any other Christian Nation AND 
WHEREAS sithence the comynge and reign of our Most 
Soveraigne and dear ladye quene Elizabeth II. ...” And 
soe onne and soe forthe. Enclosed with this piece of anti- 
quarian cheese-cake is a business reply card which has 
evidently done duty in some earlier campaign, for the user is 
desired to quote the reference number and date of a BEA 
letter which he has not received; and although he is conjured 
to “let the name Elizabethan be thy constant companion in 
all thy thoughts of travel, of journeys to far partes, of holidays 
and excursions and sorties of every kind,” the envelope bears 
the legend “ Fly B.E.A. ‘ Silver Wing’ to Paris.” 

* 7. *” * 


In my infancy a big cedar tree in the garden was felled, or 
perhaps was blown down in a storm. From part of the butt 
the estate carpenter made a large box of toy bricks, and with 
these my brothers and I used to play upon the nursery floor. 
They had, not unnaturally, a delightful aroma. When I grew 
up I almost entirely lost—I do not know why—my sense of 
smell. My own children now play with the cedarwood bricks, 
and the curious thing is that, although I can smell virtually 
nothing else, I can smell them very distinctly. The still more 
curious thing is that, according to people with good noses, 
these bricks now have no smell at all. STRIX. 


. 
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Living Sensibly 
By Dr. ANDREW TOPPING 
“ Principiis obsta! sero medicina paratur 
Cum mala per longas convaluere moras.” 

WO thousand years after Ovid wrote the above lines, 

most people pay at least lip-service to the advisability of 

early treatment, but only a small minority would agree 
that almost all departures from health, with the exception of 
some of the concomitants of advanced age, are avoidable by 
human effort. This is an unpalatable theory, as it is much more 
comforting to attribute our illness or lack of healthiness to 
something beyond our own control—the all-pervasive microbe 
or supernatural intervention. This was understandable in the 
days when the ultimate causes of sickness were unknown. Then 
it was natural to ascribe them to forces outside human control. 
The louse-carrying magistrate, whose sweet-smelling bunch 
of hyssop on the bench did not provide protection against the 
typhus-carrying emanation of the criminal classes; the 
unwashed gallant fleeing from the “ wrath of God ” which had 
stricken King Charles’s Court with plague—and carrying his 
infected fleas with him; the nervous wreck “ struck down ” by 
General Paralysis of the Insane (the spirochaete undiscovered 
and unsuspected); Commander Campbell’s Vitamin-C-starved 
crew developing night-blindness because they slept on the side 
of the deck on which the moon shone; the children (eighty per 
cent. of them) in our own industrial towns suffering from 
rickets (“ the English Disease ”) not much more than fifty years 
ago due to faulty diet and lack of sunshine and fresh air, and 
not, as the medical pundits claimed, to a “ rachitic diathesis ”; 
the millions of sufferers from malaria and yellow fever sup- 
posedly affected by the miasmata arising from swampy ground 
—all point the same moral. And it is not ancient history; 
exactly the same type of thinking is common today. Admittedly 
there are still certain morbid conditions of which the exact 
cause has not yet been pin-pointed, cancer being the obvious 
example. But, on the analogy of the others, it is a pretty 
safe bet that, when its causation is finally clarified, it will be 
found to be some avoidable contravention of a simple rule of 
healthy living. 

The Greeks, as usual, had a word for it—moderation in all 
things. Man, the animal, was meant to live by the sweat of 
his brow, and the civilised conditions under which he now lives 
militate against his physical fitness. He does not have enough 
muscular exercise, and he normally eats more than his physical 
output justifies and very often the wrong type of food. He 
spends comparatively little of his time in the open air. He 
poisons himself with alcohol and nicotine, and, finally, he 
does not have enough sleep during the hours meant for it. 

“ The five best doctors in the world 
And no one can deny it 
Are sleep and sunshine and fresh air 
And exercise and diet.” 
Very simple; perhaps too childish for serious consideration ! 

We are all, doctors and the public alike, prone to forget 
these simple rules and to attribute the departures from full 
health which stem from our non-observance of them to an 
ever-growing galaxy of esoteric viruses, bacteria and organic 
malfunctions all decked out in fancy names and blessed by the 
highest medical authority. They are all essential links in the 
chain of causation, but surprisingly few can, or do, exercise 
their full effect without co-operation, albeit unwitting, from 
the potential sufferer or the community of which he is a 
component. 

Koch’s bacillus is the recognised “cause” of pulmonary 
tuberculosis, and the general conception is that it is hanging 
about in the atmosphere waiting to pounce on an innocent and 
unsuspecting victim. All figures go to prove that the incidence 
of tuberculosis is comparatively negligible where basic stand- 
ards of healthy living are observed. It is three times as common 
in the lowest stratum of society as in the highest. Increased 


* Fight against the beginnings! Cure is provided too late when, 
through long delay, evils have become entrenched. 
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incidence occurs inevitably among those living in poor and 
overcrowded homes, those working in unsatisfactory premises, 
those exposed to intimate contact with the affected, those whose 
nutrition is inadequate. The experience at Papworth where, 
with one parent or both phthisical, not one single case is 
known of the disease developing in children born and brought 
up there, is surely proof positive that, granted intelligent 
upbringing of children with proper nutrition and healthy 
surroundings, Koch’s bacillus is unlikely to cause tuberculosis. 
Admittedly such conditions are at present Utopian, but there 
should be a much more general realisation that it is their 
absence and not the presence of the organism on which the 
blame should be laid. 

Physical and mental over-strain and over-long hours of 
work in an atmosphere rendered unhealthy by black-out con- 
ditions caused a sharp rise in the falling curve of tuberculosis 
incidence in the early stages of the war. Failure to provide 
segregation for sputum-positive adults is today causing a most 
worrying increase in the number of children becoming infected. 
A distressingly large number of adolescents, mostly girls, 
healthier on leaving school than those of any previous genera- 
tion, are breaking down, and the cause is malnutrition, in its 
widest sense, much more often due to carelessness and refusal 
to make the best use of the money available than to poverty 
or the machinations of the Minister of Food. “ Milk is a kid’s 
drink. I hate porridge. I’ve never time for breakfast. I can’t 
afford one-and-six for a mid-day meal. I must have my fags. 
I’m going to the Palais again tonight. I’m feeling washed out. 
I must go to the doctor and get a bottle ” are common currency 
in the conversational exchange of the type of girl implicated. 
Her attitude may be readily understandable—but don’t blame 
Mr. Koch and his bacillus for what so frequently follows. 

It is obvious that it is going to be a difficult and thankless 
task to get the great mass of the unthinking public to realise 
that health is not primarily a matter beyond its own control. 
Even the thinking element hates to be reminded of where the 
It may be disingenuous, but it is a solace to 
his vanity—I speak feelingly—for the man who wakes up each 
morning coughing like a Rajput to scout his wife’s suggestion 
that his graveyard noises are due to over-indulgence in 
smoking, and, occasionally, drinking, and assert that they arise 
from living in a damp atmosphere, or to a touch of gas in 
1915. Similarly the victim of gastronomic indiscretion, so aptly 
described in Minor Maladies by Leonard Williams as willing 
to undergo the tortures of the damned rather than forgo the 
pleasures of the table. will always be ready to attribute his ulcer 
or his gastroptosis to his sedentary occupation or a hereditary 
tendency. I do not think that it is an over-statement that almost 
all illness, apart from that occurring in advanced old age, is 
attributable to sins of omission or commission on the part of 
the individual, considered as a person, a parent or a member of 
the community. 

When this provocative statement is made to a lay audience 
there will inevitably be question and criticism based on per- 
sonal experience—e.g. why some are prone to successions of 
common colds, and why one child and not another falls a 
victim to infantile paralysis. 
we do not know, and that there is a lot of unfinished business 
in epidemiology and in the elucidation of the reasons for varia- 
tion in susceptibility to disease in general. But if individual 
responsibility can be postulated in ninety per cent. of cases, it 
is logical to assume that it will also apply in the remainder, and 
that definite proof will follow the eventual discovery of the 
actual existing cause. Further analysis of the part played by the 
individual will help to bring conviction. He does not conform 
to the simple rules of healthy living, or does not achieve reason- 
able dietetic standards either through ignorance, laziness or 
self-indulgence, or lacks  self-control—in over-smoking, 
alcoholism, sexual promiscuity—or does not take sufficient 
physical exercise, or consistently avoids fresh air. 

The individual as a parent is responsible for a child’s ill- 
health from conception to adolescence if he or she fails to take 
advantage of ali the services so readily available and does not 
inculcate by example and precept these same rules of healthy 


We must admit that at present’ 
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living. The mother is guilty who does not have adequate ante- 
natal care and nutrition, who will not attend the Welfare Centre 
or follow the advice given, who refuses immunisation, dental 
or other treatment for her offspring, who is lazy or careless in 
meal-provision, who doesn’t “ hold ” with milk or the stockpot, 
who lets her children be dirty or, except where real poverty is 
the cause, ill-clad. The individual as a member of the com- 
munity—itself an aggregation of individuals—is blameworthy 
if housing and working conditions are not satisfactory; if the 
environmental and advisory health services are not adequate; 
if smoke is allowed to deprive the town-dwellers of sunlight; if 
hospital accommodation is not sufficient—particularly for those 
who can infect others. The list can be extended indefinitely, 
but it is surely obvious that, as an intelligent community, we 
must stop dodging the issue and attributing disease to “ viruses 
and visitations.” Are we making a reasonable effort to hit at 
the root of the problem and remove the basic avoidable 
] 


factors ? 

The British National Health Service is four years old; 
the Act which established it ranks as one of the boldest and 
most comprehensive legislative efforts of all time. It is inevi- 
table that there should be weaknesses and anomalies, and all 
thinking people should aim at having these remedied or 
removed. The attitude of those, including a proportion of the 
medical profession, who, from reasons seldom altruistic, con- 
demn the Service in principle and detail, is to be strongly 
deprecated. The Act and the Service which it inaugurated 
stem directly from a long-standing popular demand, and the 
root-and-branch opponents have nothing on King Canute’s 
sycophants. Constructive criticism, on the other hand, is to 
be encouraged, and mine is that the emphasis is far too much 
on the curative as against the preventive side of medicine. 
To my mind it is like fighting one’s way through a 
forest fire to blow out a candle—to concentrate, as we 
are doing, on curative efforts for established ill-health, 
efforts which, in the nature of things, are only stop-gap and 
palliative. while we ignore the basic causes of ninety per cent. 
of it, which are bad environment at home and at work, bad 
habits of living and, above all, faulty nutrition. 

A second article in this series “ Thought For Food” by 
Dr. A. P. Meiklejohn, of the Department of Medicine, 
Edinburgh University, will appear in next week’s Spectator. 


Old Luke Hansard 


By EVELYN KING 


E was born on July Sth, 1752, in Norwich in the day 
of Wenman Coke; and tomorrow is the bicentenary 
of his birth. He got a little but not much education 

in Lincolnshire. His widowed mother did think of apprenticing 
him to an apothecary, but his gallipot Latin was inadequate; 
so he became apprentice to Stephen White of Norwich, printer, 
medicine-vendor, boat-builder, ballad-writer and general 
artist. At seventeen he came to London with a downright 
manner, a Norwich burr, and a guinea in his pocket, and later 
enriched the English tongue with his surname—Hansard. 


That was Old Luke, first apprentice to, and later proprietor 
of, the firm of John Hughes, Printer to the House of Commons. 
But Old Luke only printed the journals, and those by order. 
Old Luke was a Tory to the bone, and his pride lay in the 
carrying out of an order punctually and exactly. He earned 
the approbation of Pitt and the intimacy of successive Speakers 
—Addington, Mitford, Abbott and Sutton—as well as the 
affection of Members of succeeding generations. His was the 
grain-of-oak candour which earns affection and respect. All 
literary London knew Hansard the printer. He was an intimate 
of Charles Dilly and Edmund Burke. He published for Dr. 
Johnson and Richard Porson—and also for the prolific Dr. Hill. 
(“His farces are physic and his physic a farce is,” wrote 
Garrick of Dr. Hill.) 


But his son Thomas was a problem—a fly-by-night. He 
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early wanted to enact the gentleman. He wanted to be in 
business on his own account, which was bad. He was a 
Radical, which was worse. And he was a friend of Cobbett, 
which brought him to prison. He had printed Cobbett’s 
flaming condemnation of an administration which allowed 
German mercenaries to be used to compel British soldiers in 
Ely to submit to 500 lashes for mutiny, and he shared with 
Cobbett the trial and punishment with which that “ seditious 
libel ” was rewarded. Yet it was Thomas who published in 
his maturity that massive work Typographia and became within 
his own province the foremost scholar of his day. But he was 
not immortalised for his scholarship. He was immortalised 
because, in-a little magazine of small circulation and dubious 
legality, which ran at a loss, he published, from a site on which 
now stand the offices of the Daily Telegraph, the Debates 
of the day—an offence for which more than one of his pre- 
decessors had been reprimanded on their knees. 


It was in 1732 that Cave had started his reports in his 
Gentleman's Magazine, and from 1740 Dr. Johnson had 
written them, though his rounded essays had in them little 
enough of the speech he purported to report. There had been 
many other efforts, but in the end it was Cobbett’s, later 
Hansard’s, Parliamentary debates, which caught and held the 
attention of the public. It was not until 1855 that Cornwallis, 
then Chancellor of the Exchequer, a learned and dull man, 
plunged rashly and ordered the Controller of the Stationery 
Office to subscribe for a hundred annual sets of Parliamentary 
debates for circulation in Government Departments in White- 
hall, in London and the Colonies. Appetite grew by what it 
fed on, and in three years the order rose to 120 sets at five 
guineas each. This meant decorous enthusiasm at 12, Pater- 
noster Row, and well over £600 a year for the second 
Thomas Curzon Hansard. 


But Old Luke’s other more favoured son, and successor, 
Luke Graves, came within an ace of prison too, a shattering 
thought to that tower of rectitude. In avoiding it he was 
instrumental in establishing a constitutional principle of vital 
consequence to our liberties. William Crawford and the 
Reverend Whitworth Russell were two of H.M. Inspectors 
of Prisons. They reported that a certain book circulating 
among prisoners in Newgate Gaol, and published by Stock- 
dale, was “of a most disgusting nature” and its plates 
“ indecent in the extreme.” By order of Parliament the report 
of H.M. Inspectors of Prisons was published, and Hansard 
published it. Stockdale. sued Luke Graves for publishing a 
libel. 


Here was a question of supreme constitutional importance. 
Could Parliament protect its servants who carried out its 
instructions ? Was the voice of Parliament to be heard freely ? 
The case came before Lord Denman, who enquired coldly 
why, if a subject of the Queen were libelled, the printer should 
not be sued for libel, by whomsoever the libel was authorised. 
He found Hansard guilty. Parliament came a little slowly 
to Luke Graves’ defence, and the battle between Parliament 
and the Courts was fairly joined. 


Nor was it confined to words. Our Parliamentary and 
judicial ancestors had fire in their bellies. Under the authority 
of the High Court the High Sheriffs of Middlesex took force- 
ful possession of poor Hansard’s eleven printing-presses. 
Stirred to wrath, the Commons directed their Serjeant at Arms 
to arrest the High Sheriffs. These grave men passed a 
dolorous week-end in Newgate Gaol, in which they had hitherto 
had only a professional interest. Scarlet-robed and mute of 
tongue they were brought to the Bar of the House. Their 
sins had been as scarlet as their robes. They were guilty, they 
were told, of “a contemptible breach of the privilege of the 
House of Commons.” But the Court of Queen’s Bench also 
had weapons and used them. They issued a Writ of Habeas 
Corpus on the Serjeant at Arms, and in the centre of it all 
stood poor Hansard, wide open to every blizzard, his locks 
visibly greying, bemoaning man’s ingratitude in the spirit of 
King Lear as the tumult beat about his head. 


———_———  — 
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Ultimately common-sense prevailed, and after a three-and- 
a-half years’ battle the law was amended. Lord Denman 
deserves his place in history, if only for this single sentence: 

“I infer... that the House of Commons disapproves 
our judgement, and I deeply lament it, but the opinion 
of the House on a legal point in whatsoever manner com- 
municated is no ground for arresting the course of Law 
or preventing the operation of the Queen’s Writs on 
behalf of every one of her subjects who sues in her 
Courts.” 

So is the English polity preserved. 

It was in the late eighteenth and early nineteenth centuries 
that the Hansards had their day. But, though they were con- 
stantly harried by H.M. Stationery Office anxious for a larger 
sphere of usefulness—in this case Tory Ministers of the 
nineteenth century seemed avid for nationalisation—their 
influence in and around the House did not cease until 1890. 
H. L. T. Hansard, great-grandson of Old Luke, sold for 
£90,000 his interest to the new Hansard Publishing Union, in 
which the principal was a figure known in our day. His name 
was Horatio Bottomley. Mr. Bottomley, unlike the Hansards, 
required no Parliamentary grants. He would print the journals. 
As to the debates, which he also acquired from T. C. Hansard, 
they would be nourished and sustained by income derived from 
tasteful advertisement. Mr. Bottomley’s enterprise was private 
and original, but its end was public and commonplace. It 
expired in a fog of litigation and bankruptcy, and a charge 
of conspiracy and fraud. 

It was not until 1920 that H.M. Stationery Office won its 
Hundred Years’ War, and lifted the printing from the hands 
of private enterprise. Old Luke, who had multiplied his 
guinea by 80,000 before he died, had been followed by Luke 
Graves, Luke James, who went mad, Henry and Henry Luke 
—and so it went from father to son. And as Luke and his 
seed published the journals, so in parallel Thomas and his seed, 
even better known, published the debates. 


It is strange how nouns and verbs, once renowned, may 
sink into oblivion. This might well have happened to Hansard 
but for the activity of Stephen King-Hall, then Independent 
Member for Ormskirk. In 1943, after much prompting by 
him and by Sir Francis Freemantle, the Speaker directed that 
the name “ Hansard” should be restored to the cover of the 
official reports of the debates. And so on July 5th we cele- 
brate the bicentenary of Old Luke. It is right that he should 
be remembered. He powerfully affected Parliamentary 
history. There are “ Hansards” not only in Great Britain, but 
in Australia, in Canada, and in many other parts of the 
Commonwealth and Empire. All this would have seemed 
strange indeed to Stephen White’s apprentice—the small boy 
who laboured long ago at the press in a Norwich attic to the 
sound of his master’s violin. Regions Caesar never knew his 
posterity has swayed. His memory, like his portrait, lives in 
the House he venerated, and Parliament must speak for ever 
in his name. 


Love in the Afternoon 


Brave with summer the garden ventured 
Right inside the room ; 
The walls were leafed and birdsong tingled 
Through the sun-stained gloom. 
Kisses like butterflies flickered within 
The single mouth of love 
And dizzy with miracle Adam and Eve 
Were dazzled from above 
As the marvellous ceiling grew bright as the sky ; 
Then suddenly darkness filled 
The room like an inky tidal wave 
And every sound was stilled. 
Slowly a commonplace light returned 
And the walls were plain as clay ; 
And again the singing birds were heard, 
But a great distance away. 
VERNON SCANNELL. 
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The Great Indians 


Ey NEVILLE CARDUS 


l was apt and delightful that Queen Elizabeth should have 

gone to Lord’s on the day that saw an Indian cricketer 

bringing again to a Test-match the spirit of youth and 
adventure. This same match had been begun gloomily and 
parsimoniously, not to say unchivalrously, by England’s 
new captain Hutton, abetted by the amateur Simpson. Between 
them they apparently dared not attack India’s bowling for 
two hours on a perfectly easy pitch; they prodded the ball or 
pompously stopped it in a way which, if repeated twelve months 
hence, will not only be unworthy of the Coronation, but will 
certainly provide a psychological asset to the Australians, who 
seldom need anything of the kind. 

On a weak side bound to lose from the bowling of the first 
ball, unless blessed by miracles of luck, Mankad in all that he 
did honoured the art and nature of cricket. In his first innings 
at the beginning of so solemn an occasion, he drove straight 
for six, and I know of no precedent of such a solecism during 
the first hour of a Test-match. Mankad scored 72 in this first 
innings of his; then bowled 73 overs in England's portentous 
advance to 537, redeemed for pleasure only by the gameness 
of Evans, and Graveney’s suggestions of style. Still 
inexhaustible and avid for relished action, Mankad went to the 
wicket again, and, ip spite of odds and encircling gloom, sent 
forth from his bat those sounds which are the game’s music. 
With sustained brilliance of stroke-play and liveliness of the 
sporting instinct he scored 184, the highest innings of any 
Indian in a Test-match. His captain, Hazare, helped him in 
a third-wicket stand of 211. When Mankad’s second innings 
came to an end, twenty minutes after lunch on Monday, 
June 24th, he had been on the field for all but three-and-a-half 
hours since Thursday morning, and for only ninety minutes of 
that time had he not been busy with bat or ball. 

The secrets of cricket have so little to do with competition’s 
values, averages and results that often I could wish for some 
other way than the score-board’s of awarding the prize. India 
emerged from the Lord’s Test-match, thanks to Mankad and 
Hazare, on the side of the angels, as far as playing the game 
is concerned. England, needing only seventy-seven to win 
with eighty minutes of Monday available for getting them, 
again played without a single gallant gesture, scoring only 
forty; not only insulting tradition and art, but placing the 
match and victory at the mercy of the weather next day. 
Personally, I would have given India the match on, say, 
aesthetic and spiritual “ points.” And the crowd in the main 
would have been with me. 

Mankad is now the most renowned Indian cricketer since 
Ranjitsinhji, and his nephew Duleepsinhji. A comparison of 
method and character of these three players might serve to 
illustrate my pet theory that cricket has a way of reflecting 
or indicating changes in a social, even a racial, order or 
psychology. The magical opulence of “ Ranji” was entirely 
in accordance with the India of the rajahs and principalities. 
He played many a Koh-i-Noor of an innings; his cricket was 
scintillating and of the East. He seemed to wear flannels that 
were more easily and beautifully rippled by the wind than the 
wear of other players; his bat.was held lightly, and his strokes 
were less strokes than “ passes ” of conjuration. 

Ranjitsinhji was the most original genius the game has so 
far known, with the possible exception of Jessop. Your 
Bradmans, remarkable enough, are to be comprehended; their 
skill is rational, the sum-total of all that has for years been 
developing in batsmanship, just as the “ Queen Mary ” is the 
sum-total of all that for years has been developing in the 
science of shipbuilding. “ Ranji” came from nowhere; his 
way of batting was’scarcely deducible from ihe technique 
known when he first began his strange lovely flickerings and 
glidings. The left leg quietly put across the right to a break- 
back from Mold, then lo! the ball was going to the fine-leg 
boundary, not with the weight or ponderousness of a material 
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object, but as a ray of energy out of “ Ranji’s ” sinuous 
blade. 

Against Lancashire at Brighton in August, 1896, Sussex were 
apparently beaten to the world—nearly 200 behind, and three 
or four wickets fell in the second innings for next to nothing. 
*“ Ranji” seemed unlikely to bat because of a damaged finger. 
The following morning, the third day, the Lancashire XI packed 
up their bags and ordered cabs so that an early train home 
might be caught. But “ Ranji” decided that perhaps he would 
be able to bat one-handed; he was also suffering from a sore 
throat and also—so George Lyttelton always maintains, rather 
rhetorically, I think—from corns. Anyway, “ Ranji” that day 
scored 165, and saved Sussex from defeat. The next highest 
score in the innings was 25. The Lancashire bowlers included 
Mold and Briggs and Hallam. 

In this same summer of 1896 “ Ranji” was in his twenty- 
fourth year, and at Brighton, again in August, Yorkshire made 
407 and Sussex lost 2 for 23; but next day on a “ sticky ” wicket 
against Hirst, Peel, Wainwright, F. S. Jackson and Ernest 
Smith, “ Ranji” scored 100 out of 132 in an hour-and-a-half, 
and when Sussex “ followed on,” he scored another century in 
two hours—two centuries in a day in a losing cause, and every 
stroke a source of wonder and delight. 

The age of Victoria burgeoned for “ Ranji’s” coming; the 
old Queen held the East in fee. It was as though “ Ranji” 
were one of the cavalcade that journeyed from the Empire’s 
corners to do homage in the Diamond Jubilee year of 1897. He 
and his kind—MacLaren, Fry, Jessop, Grace, Jackson—passed 
from one period of imperial magnificence and opulence to 
another. They lived to become Edwardians, and saw the age 
blaze away in a pretty lurid sunset. They were part of the 
time’s pomp and circumstance, and we know nothing of them 
except by what they expressed with bat and ball. Such men 
would never have stood about a field in June waiting for some 
contemporary professional to complete a century in four-and-a- 
half hours; they would have preferred Ascot. They made 
cricket their summer pleasure—and “ Ranji” brought a light 
with him that never was before seen in cricket, and never will 
be seen again. 

His nephew Duleepsinhji nearly persuaded us that nature 
was about to depart from custom and not break a mould after 
making a masterpiece. But “ Duleep,” though a beautiful 
player, had nothing esoteric about him, no dusky enigma. His 
play and his nature told of the English amateur culture, and 
was redolent of the lawns of Cheltenham and Fenner’s. In 
him the Indian witchery was mingled with sweet reason of the 
Occident. He contributed through cricket to the Georgian 
scene of England, after the manner born. “He never 
made a Christian stroke in his life,” said “ Ted ” Wainwright 
of “Ranji.” Nobody dreamed of saying the same of 
* Duleep.” 

When English professionals were annually engaged to go 
to India to coach cricketers there, the “ Westernising” work 
soon began to bear fruit. Impulse was subjected to discipline, 
and in next to no time three Indian batsmen emerged who for 
circumspection and craftsmanship would survive comparison 
with Hutton, Ponsford and Hassett: I refer to Pataudi, 
Merchant and Hazare. But not altogether has the magical 
spirit been exorcised. Only the other year we were all put 
under the spell of Mushtaq Ali, and there is Mankad, Oriental 
enough to this day, in spite of Haslingden. I remember an 
innings of Mushtaq Ali in a Test-match at Old Trafford; he 
came forth with a bat apparently as finely-tempered as a 
scimitar. His was primitive cricket in the best sense, glowing 
with style of its own, and a beauty which had its own axis and 
balance. His off-side flashes and shooting stars of strokes were 
all wrong in our astronomy, but right and splendid in some 
other dazzling solar sytem. A certain English professional 
bowler spoke patronisingly of Mankad’s batting at Lord’s: 
“He won't ‘ get away’ with that sort of cricket again.” But 
we'll remember Mankad at [ford’s for many a long day. There 
ought to be some other means of reckoning quality in this the 
best and loveliest of games; the scoreboard is an ass. 
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The New Yorker 


By D. W. BROGAN 


AROLD ROSS is dead. He died, indeed, shortly after 

the American edition of this book* was published, 

and that was hard on Mr. Kramer, who, writing of 
a living and combative celebrity, may have felt that some 
punches had to be pulled. But if this book is disappointing, 
and it is, it is not only that Mr. Kramer was not fortunate 
in the occasion of Ross’s death, but that the personality of 
Ross, which was only important as far as it was expressed in 
The New Yorker, is reduced to a string of anecdotes and 
some evasive account of his marital and business“ troubles. 

In his life-time, Ross was a notorious “ character ”; his ulcers, 
his rages, his self-pity, his devotion to the magazine were part 
of the legend of Manhattan. It was the public legend that, 
in part, accounted for the success of Mr. Wolcott Gibbs’s 
Season in the Sun, for undoubtedly a great part of the 
audience liked to think that here was a slice of life from the 
mysterious temple of sophistication, The New Yorker office. 
But only in part, for the play was funny in itself,:and the 
special character of The New Yorker was not needed to 
account for the success of the play, the only successful play 
by a dramatic critic since William Archer wrote The Green 
Goddess. And, in the same way, the story of The New Yorker 
would be of lively interest, and of real importance, had its 
founder been as stable, as placable, as self-contained and as 
conspicuously friendly as a man who had managed to climb the 
ladder in a great corporation or bank in a Marquand novel. 

There is, of course, a good success-story in Ross’s heroic 
efforts to find a new formula for a serio-comic magazine. It 
took time; it took a lot of money, including Ross’s own. It 
may in the long run have taken his first marriage, and, if 
The New Yorker survives (as we all think it will and hope it 
will), it should commemorate, in some big way, the man of 
editorial genius who founded it. He cannot, no editor can, 
rank with the best writers he found and fostered. Ross may 
go down to history as the man who launched Thurber (whose 
most characteristic work was pushed into the magazine against 
Ross’s opposition). He should go down, too, as the patron 
of a new style of humorous art, though Rea Irvin deserves 
possibly more credit than Ross. And as The New Yorker 
is both a record and a symptom of great changes in important 
sections of American society, Ross should earn the gratitude 
of historians of American folkways and the march of the 
American mind. 

But the paper is the thing, as it was to Ross, and its history 
will have to be written as will the history of Time and the 
history of The American Mercury. The New Yorker was 
founded in 1925, just before Coolidge began his second term; 
a little after Time. The great bull market was swelling up, 
and it was to the great bull market, Park Avenue and the 
habitués of the smart speak-easies-that The New Yorker was 
designed and, in a sense, destined to appeal. Of course it 
had to appeal to far more than the clients of the Stork Club 
or the children of Peter Arno’s clubmen. It proudly boasted 
that it was not designed to suit “ the old lady from Dubuque,” 
but it came to appeal to the young lady from Dubuque. Yet 
it nearly failed. It almost died on East 39th Street after a 
gloomy meeting at the Princeton Club, when Raoul Fleisch- 
mann announced that he was tired of pouring good money 
after bad, to quote Mr. Arbuthnot. But, by the time the smash 
of 1929 came, The New Yorker wgs safe, and the depression 
hardly hurt it; in some ways, in prestige, in performance, if 
not in advertising revenue, it helped it. 

Mr. Kramer attributes its success largely to its getting away 
from the old out-dated techniques of funny magazines like 
Judge and Life. It got away slowly, but it got away. Ross 
despised the existing comic magazines. (“ Comic ” had not then 
the connotation of death rays, invaders from Mats, etc., that 
it now has.) His favourite comic magazine was—guess what. 





* Ross and The New Yorker. By Dale Kramer, (Gollancz. 12s. 6d.) 
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Punch (London), which has some claims to being the mother of 
The New Yorker, and so its own grandmother. 

It is true, I think, that one recalls the drawings of The New 
Yorker better than the text, better than the text even of the 
“ Profiles” or the star reporting jobs, and much better than 
the short stories. But the same climate of opinion as made 
possible the success of the “formula” that Ross fumbled for 
until he found it made possible the success of Time. There is, 
indeed, more in common between Time and The New Yorker 
than either would admit. Each succeeded in an America that 
was off on a monumental jag, and each in different ways 
explained and exploited the hang-over. Each was, too, a 
beneficiary of the pioneer work of The American Mercury, 
a periodical that Mr, Kramer does not mention. And each 
owed some of its success to imparting a metropolitan sophisti- 
cated “inside” flavour that was one possible way to success. 
(The triumph of The Reader's Digest showed that it was not 
the only way.) 

New York, as they sing in the film of On The Town, is a 
“heck of a town.” (Another word was used in the stage 
version.) And it is envied by all other American cities except 
San Francisco. Other cities have tried to copy The New Yorker 
formula, but even when the effort was not as amateurish as 
it was in the enterprise described by Christopher Morley in 
Kitty Foyle, the result was the same; Chicago, Philadelphia, 
Boston are not New York. Nobody really cares for what goes 
on there except the locals, though Philadelphia and Boston, 
at certain social levels, may keep an eye on each other. The 
“Main Stem” is Broadway, New York, N.Y. The other 
“main stems” might as well be in Broadway, Worcester 
County, Eng. 

Since this is so, it is regrettable that we don’t have 
more about The New Yorker's coverage of New York. 
Some of the most famous profiles have been devoted 
to New York types. One of the most useful members 
of the staff is “Our man Stanley,” who is not mentioned. 
There is a little about the relation of the magazine to the 
stage, but nothing of its coverage of films and radio, or of 
Mr. Louis Mumford’s war on bogus modern architecture 
or of the reporting of modern art and music, all themes very 
much stressed in The New Yorker and from a New York angle. 
Madison Square Garden is not mentioned, nor the Polo 
Grounds nor the air-ports nor the World’s Fair of 1939, yet 
a good deal of the success of the magazine was due to making 
its New York readers feel at home in their strange city and 
making its out-of-town readers feel that they were only half 
alive in Dubuque or Los Angeles. People who would have 
scorned to read Walter Winchell openly could get the true 
Algonquin flavour bottled up in the magazine. (The Algon- 
quin was the New York Mermaid Tavern or Café de Flore, 
out of which came most of the early New Yorker performers.) 

The New Yorker never allowed itself to be a parish- 
magazine, even the parish-magazine of Manhattan. The report- 
ing side of The New Yorker became one of its most attractive 
features, but it is very inadequately covered here. The work 
of Mollie Panter Downes and Janet Flanner is given the briefest 
mention and a misleading one at that. (Not all readers, in 
any case, will know that Janet Flanner is “ Genét.”) Only the 
coverage of the late war is at all adequately dealt with. And 
there are remarkable omissions in other departments. There 
is, for instance, no mention of the most successful of all New 
Yorker Profiles, Miss Rachel Carson’s The Sea. 

There has been plenty of criticism of The New Yorker as 
a distorter of young genjus. Ross’s passion for rewriting has 
been abused almost as much as Hollywood or the Luce press 
as producing an assembly-line literature. Its literary criticism 
has been and is uneven, though some of the best of Edmund 
Wilson has appeared there. Its greatest part is still Ogden 
Nash (almost the only Harvard man in the first eleven). And, 
as Mr. Kramer admits, there were signs of staleness before 
Ross’s death; indeed, this narrative reflects that by skipping 
rapidly over the last fifteen years or so. 

Since Ross died, there have been apprehensions that the 
magazine cannot really long outlive its creator. (The reader 
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not in the know would be hard put to it to guess the name 
of the present editor, though he is casually mentioned several 
times.) But it may be that like The Times, Punch, Crockford’s, 
The New Yorker will illustrate the truth that “il n’y a pas 
d'homme nécessaire.” And, in any case, the influence will 
remain. 

Did I not learn from a most intelligent, charming and 
sophisticated clubwoman that it was more and more difficult 
to get young matrons to go in for club activities as they saw 
themselves as Hokinson types? And this diffidence was dis- 
played in San Francisco of all places! Did not The New 
Yorker, by recalling, more than once, the Hall-Mills case, 
keep New Brunswick on the map? Did not Thurber make 
Columbus, Ohio, fascinating to hundreds of thousands across 
the Atlantic ? Did I not once receive the accolade of appear- 
ing in Frank Sullivan’s Christmas Greetings poem, though only, 
I fear, to provide a rhyme for Logan ? 


Hornets’ Nest 


By the Rev. MERVYN STOCKWOOD 


HE Church of England has a partiality for washing 

dirty linen in public. And yet it must be admitted that, 

although some of the soiled garments may feel themselves 
indecently exposed, they usually survive the wash, and are the 
better for it. The editor of Crockford certainly knows no 
blushes. Each year he throws the doors of his laundry wide 
open and invites the Press, the gossip-writers, the friends and 
enemies of the Establishment to inspect the contents of the 
clothes-basket. His most recent and notorious effort is no 
exception. In his preface to the 1951-52 clerical directory he 
produces an alarming assortment of articles—dwindling con- 
gregations, incompetent bishops, third-rate scholars, a glut of 
unnecessary didceses. 

I am not sure whether the editor means his readers to take 
him literally, or whether he mixes exaggeration and waspish- 
ness with a little bit of cheek’s tongue to drive home his points. 
In any case I could have wished that he had lodged his grava- 
men a little less unkindly, because his ungracious approach 
has inevitably alienated those who, had they been approached 
more sympathetically, might have given his formidable 
criticisms the consideration they deserve. He points out that 
a survey of York in 1901 estimated that out of a population of 
48,000 the Anglican churches drew congregations of 7,453; 
in 1948, when the population had increased to 78,500, the con- 
gregations had dwindled to 3,384. He recognises that this 
unhappy state of affairs—and York is merely an illustrative 
symbol—is due to many causes, but he does not hesitate to 
apportion most of the blame to the alleged incompetence and 
unsuitability of the episcopal bench. He goes so far as to 
suggest that, if an unfriendly Government had wished to impair 
the influence of the Church by depriving it of leadership, it 
could not easily have done worse. 

Although the editor, in my judgement, is grossly unfair, one 
is forced to admit that the Church is not leading the country, 
and sometimes seems unaware of the need. To what extent 
are the bishops to blame ? Before finding an answer two fac- 
tors must be taken into consideration. First, the hall-mark of 
the present episcopal régime is efficient administration. The 
editor seems to despise this, and mourns, perhaps, for the 
glorious but tragically short reign of William Temple who, 
because of his unique gifts, made religion matter to so many of 
his countrymen. But the fact remains that, although we des- 
perately need prophets of the calibre of Temple, we cannot 
dispense with the virtues of the administrator. When the 
history of the English Church in the twentieth century is 
written, it will be appreciated how much was done by Dr. 
Fisher to overhaul a hopelessly inadequate plant and, within 
limits, to make it more efficient. 

Administration has no popular appeal, but one presumes that 
the editor of Crockford realises that the Church cannot function 
if its machinery creaks and groans. And perhaps because the 
Primate knows how perilously near to material shipwreck the 
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Establishment is, he is glad to see ‘competent diocesan admini- 
strators on the episcopal bench. They do not lack other gifts. 
Some are scholars; most are pastors; a few are outspoken in 
secular affairs. But much of their time is spent in their offices 
reorganising their dioceses, amalgamating parishes, coping 
with a critical shortage in man-power, and devising methods to 
pay the clergy a reasonable wage. What is the alternative ? It 
is easy to blame the bishops for devoting their energies to com- 
mittees, dictaphones and statistics, but if the parochial organisa- 
tion is to survive, this work must be done. 

Second, the historical set-up of the Establishment makes 
leadership difficult. The bishops, and, to a lesser extent, the 
clergy, are neutralised by their privileged positions. When a 
man puts on a clerical collar he is removed from the cut-and- 
thrust of secular life, and tends to be separated from his fellows. 
He becomes a custodian of an ecclesiastical gymnasium for 
supernatural exercises, and if he interests himself in more 
worldly affairs he is advised to stick to his business. 

But leadership cannot be developed in such an environment. 
If a man is to be heeded by his fellows, he must work with them, 
share their interests, appreciate their ambitions, be a party to 
their decisions, and suffer from their dangers and disappoint- 
ments. For instance, it is often said that the bishops and clergy 
failed lamentably to lead the working classes in the years 
between the wars. But how could they ? Even those who 
worked in the distressed areas, no matter how much they 
sympathised with their people, could not be counted as one of 
them. They had different backgrounds and standards, and 
they were never in the position of having to take sides. 

Inevitably the parishioners looked for leaders elsewhere, 
usually among those who queued with them outside the labour 
exchanges and knew what it meant to bring up a family on the 
dole. That is why, as the survey of York suggests, the Establish- 
ment is regarded as an alien and irrelevant institution by a large 
section of society. And the position will not change until the 
clergy jump down from their fences and put themselves in the 
places where men’s minds are influenced and decisions are 
made. 

What is true of the working-class world is also true of the 
academic world. I am not sure what the editor of Crockford 
has in mind when he deplores the lack of scholars. If he means 
that the bishops should have more time to study theological 
subjects and write books on Biblical criticism and liturgical 
correctness, it is unlikely that the Church will make a single 
recruit. What we need are men with acute theological minds to 
staff the world of learning. The universities have a plethora of 
specialised theologians who train young men to answer ques- 
tions nobody asks, but there is a dearth of profound Christian 
minds among the physicists, historians, psychologists, econo- 
mists and scientists; and yet they are the people who determine 
the spiritual and intellectual climate of the country. 


I do not believe it is possible or desirable to jettison our 
traditional organisations and habits, though I hope our episcopal 
administrators will make radical modifications. At the same 
time I am convinced that out of the womb of the old order 
something new must come. The worship of God, the reality 
of the Body of Christ, and the quality of positive Christian 
leadership, must manifest themselves in the places where people 
live, work and think, and not be confined within a context 
which may have been appropriate in feudal times but is almost 
meaningless today. 


And that is why the editor of Crockford, in stirring up a 
hornets’ nest, has done the Church a service. When his 
readers have overcome their reasonable annoyance at his 
approach, they may be compelled to ask some pertinent ques- 
tions: What does the word “leadership” imply ? How can 
the Church “ lead ” society ? Howgan the bishops and clergy 
“lead” the Church ? Episcopal administration, canon-making 
in Convocation, the passing of resolutions in the British Council 
of Churches do not constitute a complete answer, however 
necessary they may be to keep the ship afloat. 


The Church will count for less and less so long as it is 
content to remain an insulated ecclesiastical system. Men will 
be won for. Christianity only when they find themselves living 
and working with others who have Christian insights. The 
Marxists are wiser in their generation. They list the places 
where people are influenced and decisions are made, and put 
their supporters there in the hope they will establish around 
themselves Communist cells. The Church could do the same. 
Let a bishop, for instance, make a list of a thousand responsible 
positions in his diocese and devote to the staffing of these 
positions—which might include employers’ federations, trade 
unions, schools, clubs, social groups—the same care as he 
gives to parochial matters. Inevitably Christian cells will 
follow, demanding a different type of church organisation, fresh 
expressions of worship and a radically altered ministry. Of 
course, such an experiment would be fraught with dangers, but 
it is danger, not caution, which produces leadership—and that, 
perhaps, is where apostolic succession, if it means anything, 
justifies its claims. In any case, even if we dislike the writing 
of the editor of Crockford, we shall be foolish to ignore the 
writing on the wall. 


Pleasure Islands? 


By IAN FLEMING 


T seems that a middle-aged couple who received a lot of 
publicity in a recent court case have just sailed for Jamaica 
“to start a new life.” When I read this I felt sorry for 
them, because I had a sudden vision of that splendid tear- 
jerker, The Last of England, by Ford Madox Brown, and I 
continued to feel sorry for them after the picture had faded 
from my mind. I thought of the other seekers after a new 
life that have crossed my path, and particularly of those I have 
met in Jamaica, where I built a small house after the war and 
where I spend all my holidays. 

Each year there are new arrivals and new departures. Three 
years ago an extra bathroom was installed in “ Bonaventure,” 
and Major Jones and his nice wife (But will she stand the 
heat? What’s he going to do all day?) gave a house-warming. 
Loving dusky fingers had moulded the sausage-meat canapes 
and decorated each with a little squirt of Heinz mayonnaise 
(My dear, she only costs me sixteen shillings a week!), and 
everyone was given a paper doily for the warmish rum cocktails 
so as not to spoil the new furniture. Two years later the 
MacNaughts were installed, and “ Dunlookin” was inscribed 
on the gate. The Joneses had gone back to an aunt at Chelten- 
ham £5,000 the poorer. 

The trouble is that after forty it is difficult to start a new 
life without a new psyche, and perhaps a new envelope for it. 
If one can’t settle down at home, one is unlikely to settle down 
abroad. The only true geographical misfits are people with 
asthma or tuberculosis who have to seek a new climate in order 
to exist. For the rest of us, however difficult life may be “ at 
home,” the roots are too many and too deep. Emigration is 
for the under-thirties, and for them there are wonderful and 
promising futures in the young continents and islands of the 
Commonwealth. Even in the West Indies, which I know fairly 
well, you have only to study the merchant adventuring of the 
Dominions Colonial and Overseas branch of Barclays Bank to 
see how much exciting development is going on in all the 
various islands of this young “ dominion ”—Citrus, bananas, 
coconut-products, essential oils, fisheries, minerals (Jamaica has 
the largest bauxite deposits in the world; being exploited by 
Americans, of course), diamonds, hardwoods, tourism, oil, 
tobacco and so forth, all with openings for men who are patient 
and sober. 

They must be patient, because without patience you cannot 
live and work with coloured people, and they must be sober 
because alcohol ruins your health in the tropics. It goes 
straight to your liver and stays there. The Scots are naturally 
patient and sober, and that is why they make such wonderful 
colonisers. And they have another virtue which is important 
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in the tropics; they have a hardy and absorbing inner life which 
they take with them wherever they go and which makes them 
very undemanding of their surroundings. The provincialism 
and intellectual apathy of the tropics do not irk them. They 
get all the mental exercise they need from the constant battle 
to maintain sanity and symmetry in their immediate neighbour- 
hood and to keep tropical chaos at bay. Other peoples also 
have these virtues, but in the case of the Germans, for instance, 
they are part of a disciplined way of life, a self-imposed 
carapace, which is all too apt in the hot sun to become nothing 
but a pressure-cooker for the neuroses it conceals. 

Melancholia, bile and accidie, or noonday sloth, are man’s 
deadly enemies in the tropics, and they can only be cured by 
the obvious remedies, creative work, physical exercise, mental 
stimulation, and by such spiritual resources as may be present 
in the afflicted. But, above all, if the settler or visitor is to 
be happy, he must really embrace the tropics. It is easy to 
enjoy the orchids and the humming birds. They are exotic 
extensions of things we know; but there is much that is very 
strange in the tropical flora and fauna, and to many people 
“ strange ” means “ inimical.” The sixth sense of the vultures 
and their hideous heads, the blood-thirst of shark and barra- 
cuda, the huge hawk moths, the praying mantis (Nature’s 
“ mobile ”), the fruits which are sometimes deadly poison until 
ripe and thereafter delicious, the obscene banana flower, the zany 
riot of the cannon-ball tree, the ants’ nests like brown goitres on 
the trees, the sharp and poisonous coral, the forest of black 
needles on the sea-eggs—all these can becomne bogeys if they 
are not seen with something of the naturalist’s marvelling eye. 

One must, of course, also like the sun and take pleasure in 
the sudden thrashing rain. One’s senses must not be offended 
by a world of very strong primary colours, blues, reds, yellows 
and greens, nor by the deep texture of the night with its piercing 
zing of crickets and plaintive tinkle of tree-frogs. One must get 
used to the deep hush which underlines these insect noises, and 
to the knowledge that there will be few people abroad after dark 
for fear, in Jamaica, of the rolling calf, that terrible phantom, 
its legs bound with chains and its nostrils flaming, which comes 
rolling towards you in the glare of the moon. Because of him 
and of other fearful “duppies” you need also not pay too 
much heed to the tales of naked black men, their bodies glisten- 
ing with coconut oil, who roam abroad at night to thieve and 
rape. In fact, I believe that most black races have more fears 
than the whites. They are timid experimenters and inept or 
unwilling rationalisers of their fears and superstitions. For 
instance, in Jamaica they insist on believing that the common 
lizard will bite, and a popular maxim of the country is: “ When 
you see old lady run, no axe wha’ de matter, run too.” 

They have other characteristics which are strange to us, but 
again not necessarily inimical, and they and their peculiarities 
must also be “ embraced ” if you decide to live among them. 
I find that their organs of sight and hearing are keener than 
ours, and that their extra-sensory perception, their sixth sense, 
is more highly developed. On the other hand, I think their 
physical strength is often undermined by weak nerves, and this 
makes them an easy prey to sickness or fear. Their tempo is 
their own and cannot be altered, but they are full of goodwill 
and cheerfulness and humour. They are loyal to good 
employers and sober and honest unless sorely tempted, but 
when they fall they fall heavily and far. 

These miscellaneous thoughts on life in the Caribbean may 
seem rather flimsy, but the major pros and cons are so obvious 
that they will have been already weighed by prospective 
visitors and settlers or can be gleaned from the West Indies 
Handbook. The Caribbean is very beautiful, very healthy, very 
“ safe ”; and the cost of living is medium to very low. But it 
is expensive to get there, and the territory is remote from the 
stream of history, and, for many reasons besides those I have 
mentioned, to settle there is more of a gamble than in terri- 
tories less tropical or nearer home. 

I can only hope that the couple whose departure brought all 
this to my mind were quite clear that “ no ebery ting wha’ got 
sugar a sweet” when they chose the pleasure islands of the 
West Indies in their search for a new life. 
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Modified Rapture 


By J. P. W. MALLALIEU, M.P. 


ELL, I've been there again; and now I can imagine 
something of what seems to be its charm. 


Suppose you have got tickets for the Centre Court. 
You go there every day for two weeks. The first few days are 
probably pretty dull because, as a result of the extended seeding, 
the early matches are between the pretty good and, by Wimble- 
don standards, the only so-so. But there is something even 
in these early matches. There are favourites from the previous 
year to see again—the huge, handsome, lumbering McGregor, 
who lumbers only when he is not in play; the lean, sallow 
intense Doris Hart, bending with racket in both hands to 
receive a service; the methodical, bespectacled Drobny, alertly 
unsmiling as though he were a scientist examining specimens 
in his lab. What’s their form going to be like this year ? Will 
Drobny pull it off at last? Will Doris Hart contain the 
challenge of that new girl with the publicity and the coach ? 

So in these early matches, relieved for me only by the sight 
of that peerless turf, there is real, affectionate interest for the 
Wimbledon fan._ By the second week the championships have 
begun to take shape. From the fallen ninepins, possible cham- 
pions are beginning to emerge. Form is coming clearer, and 
interest in almost every match is heightened by the clash of 
near-equal abilities, abilities so equal that one missed smash 
or faulty line-decision may mean total loss. The interest swells. 
It is no longer calmly affectionate. It becomes absorbingly 
partisan until the climax of the finals is reached and passed. 

Such is something of the charm, the fascination which I can 
now imagine Wimbledon weaving round the holders of tickets 
for the Centre Court. But my experience is with those who 
hold no such tickets, with those who must stand on tip-toe if 
they would see at all. Once again, last Monday, I inserted 
myself into the standing space in the Centre Court. I was 
almost the last in before the gate was politely but firmly closed. 
The only space of concrete left free was just at the top of the 
steps—and there were three rows of men and women in front 
of me on the same level of concrete, so that I could not always 
see even the turf. Sometimes a lucky accident gave me the 
glimpse of a player through the rows of twisting heads in front. 

From my position I could reach shade and comfort with a 
single stride. I did not take that stride for more than an hour. 
I stuck it out partly because I wanted to see the Drobny- 
McGregor match and partly because, like the lunatic who hit his 
head with a hammer, I felt it would be so nice when I left off. 
When, after only three games of the first Drobny-McGregor 
set, I at last gave in, the orange-squash I swallowed under the 
stand was the sweetest pleasure I had had at Wimbledon. 
Under the influence of that drink, I began to think that there 
must be some way, even at crowded Wimbledon, in which the 
ticketless spectator could enjoy himself. So I gave up all 
ambitions about the big games on the Centre and No. 1 Courts 
and went off to Court No. 4. 

There were only about twenty spectators at this court watch- 
ing a mixed doubles, and we sat—oh blessed word !—on 
garden benches for all the world as if we were at home. The 
tennis, too, was home-like. Both the girls were pretty; they 
actually smiled as they played, and let out those little squeals 
when they fluffed a shot—which were the final proof that they 
were human. The umpire, too, was human. She sat aloft on 
her ladder, a scarf loosely round her head to keep the sun from 
her greying hair, and twice she called the score wrongly, just as 
we would at home. This, I thought, is it after all—tennis of a 
standard which any club membership would crowd to see, but 
to be seen here at Wimbledon, because of the greater attrac- 
tions elsewhere, in unencumbered ease. 

But then came the sfag. I thought I had abandoned the 
Drobny-McGregor contest in the Centre Court. But I was 
wrong. Not merely was that contest producing distracting 
sounds, but the electric score-board was producing distracting 
figures. Drobny, after winning the first set 6-0, had lost the 
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next two. Was this great player once again to go down at 
Wimbledon ? The score-board ticked up the points in that 
fourth set, and, try as I would, I could not keep my eyes from 
the changing lights. The players in front of me might be per- 
forming as never before, but only politeness dragged my eyes to 
them. 

Worse. almost, than the score-board were the sounds that 
came from within the Centre Court. You could never be sure 
of those sounds. I’m told that a Centre-Court crowd is over- 
partisan. but on Monday the cheers seemed to go to the good 
player, regardless of personality or nationality, The score- 
board would show “ Advantage Drobny ”; then, after a hushed 
pause, there would be a great shout which put a player on my 
court off her stroke. “Ah!” you said. “ He’s won the game. 
That makes it four-all.” Then, some seconds later, the score- 
board would flash back the deuce, and ‘spectators on other 
courts, who could see the board and had also been misled, 
laughed at themselves, turned half-apologetically to the players 
on their own courts, and then turned away again to the 
score-board. 

Drobny levelled at two sets all, and the final set flickered 
and roared its way to four-all. There was now no pretence 
of apology to the live players in front of us. They, indeed, 
would resignedly hold up their own play until a particularly 
loud roar had subsided, and even themselves sneaked a quick 
glance at the score-board. Advantage—Drobny. Deuce. 
Advantage—McGregor. It was like listening to a commentary- 
less broadcast or watching television without pictures. 
Suddenly Drobny was five-four, and while the last game 
twinkled across the board the players on our court made not 
a single stroke. Then at last Drobny got home. 

So, after all, though I had sat in comfort, I had seen no 
tennis. Worse, as I queued for another orange-squash, | heard 
around me the excited comments of those who had endured 
the Centre Court. Their exhilaration made me wish that I 
had had the perseverance to endure it too. Well, that’s all 
of Wimbledon for me this year. But Sir Louis Greig, the 
Wimbledon chairman, read my heart-cry in last week’s 
Spectator and in generous compassion has offered to let me 
spend a championship-day in real comfort. If his offer holds 
good for next year, and if the Editor will print the article it 
produces, I'll tell my colleagues of the bunion-cum-sweat 
brigade what Centre Court tennis looks like from a seat. I 
hope this will help them to carry their burdens with increased 
fortitude. But I doubt it. 


The Children 


By KATE O’BRIEN 


HEY are the music here. They run, arpeggios and 
chromatic scales, through the hilly street and through 
the weather. Sometimes they are very small comic operas. 
This evening I was sitting on the bench in Mrs. Joyce’s; the 
door was wide open and the downhill street outside was hot 
and shining. The houses opposite Mrs. Joyce’s are tall and 
whitewashed, with steep steps up to them. And children tear 
in and out, and up and down the steps. 
I have lived here for two years. I know these children; 
I know their names. I have my pets amongst them, and I know 
the ones I do not like. But liking them or not is of no account. 
They are the gaiety and flourish of the street. I wish they 
could sing—but they don’t sing well. This evening, out 
of Mrs. Folan’s house opposite—Mrs. Folan was gone to 
Benediction—came down the steps her seven-year-old child, 
Teresa. She was wearing her mother’s black, rose-trimmed 
tricorne hat and a very large black silk jacket, fur-trimmed— 
chic and Bostonian—which she had to clutch tightly so as 
not to disappear inside its grandeur. She was also wearing a 
pair of her father’s shoes. In her right hand she swung a 
walking-stick, and in her ieft she bore a large, rusty rat-trap. 
She leapt down the steps in her father’s shoes in fits of 
laughing, her tiny, pretty face ablaze with fun. After her 
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streamed a throng of children—with walking-sticks, or father’s 
cap or this or that, to carry out Teresa’s notion. And up and 
down the hill they marched, in fits of laughing, after Teresa 
and her rusty rat-trap. Last and most delightful of them 
Teresa’s three-year-old sister, beautiful, smiling Attracta—with 
straight gold hair and exquisite bare feet, laughing, laughing, 
and carrying her little sandy cat, clutching him by the neck: 
“ Joseph, mine own Joseph.” The walking-sticks were a com- 
ment on me, I think, because I am the only person here who 
habitually carries one 

They come and crowd, very gently, against my gate, whisper- 
ing, their arms full of cowslips. A friend from England did 
many drawings of them, and some oil sketches. “ Will she 
paint us today ? Oh—is she gone? Oh! Oh look, we got 
her the shells ! ” 

I'll hear a rattle of the letter-box about four o’clock. “I 
came to see you.” The lovely child, Bride-Marie, on her way 
home from school. “ Mammy sent you eggs.” She unloads her 
bag. 1 know by now that to discuss buying the eggs is to 
wound Bride-Marie almost past healing. So she sits down 
by my study fire, and folds her bare feet across each other. 
She takes my cat in her lap. I give her orangeade and a 
slice of cake. She eats and drinks slowly, politely. She answers 
all my observations with grave monosyllables. She has a 
lovely, pale face. She is ten, and will be confirmed on 
Sunday week. 

“Are you sure you know your Catechism well, Bride- 
Marie ? ” 

“T do.” 

“Will you have some more cake ? ” 

“No thank you, Miss.” 

The dark eyes travel slowly round the room, although they 
know it. Bride-Marie calls often to see me on her way from 
school. 

“Don’t you think you ought to be going home now, 
Bride-Marie ? ” 

“No, Miss.” 

Feste Flaherty is three-and-a-half. I pass his house always 
coming down from the village. He is very handsome and 
serious, a blonde Napoleon. “I'll go out with you today,” 
he says to me as I pass—if he’s in the mood. “Out” means 
two hundred yards down the road to my house. “ You're 
not at all too far out of town,” he said to me once as we 
walked the two hundred yards. “Only my sandals are too 
big for me—but sure I told Mammy that ! ” 

The other day he was admiring my garden. 
like to take some flowers to Mammy ? ” 

“T would. But all I’d like is white ones, and the pansies.” 

Pet of them all is Bridget—good child, brainy, straight- 
haired, smiling, true. She is six. Give her a penny. Shoe 
will get three toffees for it. Watch her. She will give the 
first toffee to her bosom friend, always at her side, Loreto; she 
will see her small, mad sister Athacta across the street, 
staggering up and down with the little cat, “ mine own Joseph,” 
by the neck—and she will dart straight over to her with the 
second toffee. She will be about to unwrap the third when 
she sees old Miss Mongan or little Lednain Down coming up 
the hill—and off she flies to offer what she has. I have seen 
her do this often with three sweets. When my English friend 
was painting her, she was the best and most enthralled of 
models, but expressed a desire to try to paint. She was set 
up with materials and some elementary instructions—and had 
a wonderful time. She preferred to paint in oils, and worked 
very hard—free expression and reckless expenditure of paint 
and cartridge-paper. But the results were not promising. Myself 
I think that Bridget is an intellectual. 

They are as gay as larks, these children. They are most 
tenderly loved by their parents, and they are the treasure and 
the music of our village. We all watch them, delight in them 
and hope for them. Yet—lovely and fortunate as is this place 
of their birth, they will go from it, as rapidly, rapidly have 
gone their sisters and their brothers. They are our birds, our 
early music-makers, our nestlings, whose nestlings will not in 
their turn be so fortunate as to be nested here. 


“Would you 
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MARGINAL COMMENT 


By HAROLD NICOLSON 


Parliamentary Question that the Government have 

decided to place a ban upon the import from abroad of 
objects regarded as suitable for Coronation souvenirs. I 
also observe that the National Union of Small Shopkeepers 
have already advised their members not to purchase .“ cheap 
and tawdry ” souvenirs now, it seems, being manufactured in 
Japan. The National Jewellers’ Association have also 
asked their members not to acquire souvenirs of German or 
Japanese origin. I presume that all these measures are in 
strict accordance with such Commercial Treaties as may be 
in force. Since we shall thereby ourselves become the most 
favoured nation, since the manufacture of these objects will 
henceforward be determined by British taste alone, I 
sincerely hope that our designers will consider the matter care- 
fully and not rush, or be rushed, into the mass-production 
of horrible little nuisances such as nobody really desires to 
possess. The Council for Industrial design will, 1 am glad 
to believe, immediately apply their best brains to the early 
study of this problem. They will examine the objects sold 
at Addis Ababa on the occasion of the consecration of Sahala 
Mariem as Menelek II in 1889. They will enquire what 
souvenirs proved the most popular in 1869 when the Empress 
Eugénie, in the sunset of her beauty, opened the Suez Canal. 
They will examine with care the mugs presented to the people 
on the occasion of the coronation of Nicolas II in 1895, cross- 
ing their fingers in avoidance of all inauspicious associations. 
They may even persuade the rulers of Television to allow 
some of these predecessors to be exhibited to viewers and 
explained, as similar objects were explained before the Festival 
burst upon us, by one of their most persuasive experts. But 
what can the Council accomplish ? They possess no powers. 
Their only function is that of a constitutional monarch in a 
parliamentary State; they are there but to “advise, to 
encourage and to warn.” However charming may be their 
cajolery, the manufacturers will be at liberty to follow their 
own design; we shall be left at the mercy of British taste. 

7 a . * 

It is sad to reflect on what pretty little boxes Battersea or 
Chelsea would have produced for such purposes in the 
eighteenth century. We may be comforted by the thought 
that nothing that will be manufactured for this Coronation 
will be as cumbrous, weighty, useless or even ugly as the truly 
horrible barometers and inkstands created for the Hyde Park 
Exhibition in 1851 or, we must add in all sincerity, the Paris 
Exhibitions of 1855, 1867, 1878 and 1900. In fact a great 
many of the objects still sold in bronze and onyx as articles 
de Paris derive their origin, their shape and their appeal from 
these distant exhibition days. I do hope, and even pray, that 
in this year 1952 the manufacturers and designers of these 
impending objects will pay at least some attention to the 
gentle hints that will be given them by the Council and its 
experts. There is no reason at all why souvenirs should be 
ugly or expensive or why they should not have simple form. 
I am aware that for the last century the British public in the 
mass have developed a preference for the ornate. Even as 
our grandfathers might ruin a George III milk-jug, by having 
it “ embossed ” in the Victorian mode, so also do the purchas- 
ing public prefer the elaborate to the plain. It is almost 
impossible, as I have complained before, to find a lamp-shade 
in London unsullied by Spanish galleons or little Dutch boys 
and girls pattering their patterns in a row. Such unnecessary 
decoration draws from purists like myself a deep dark sigh. 

* + : 

I am all in favour of souvenirs, provided they be useful and 
plain. It is pleasant, when lunching at Persepolis, to be able 
to stoop down and slip into one’s pocket a piece of Achaemenid 
beard. I have known men of scrupulous integrity who have 
surreptitiously filched from the approach to the Parthenon 
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a small bit of pumice-stone, with which, without either shame 
Or success, they will to this day strive to remove from their 
fingers the vestiges of Biro. By far the best and most reward- 
ing of all souvenirs are seeds or plants. It is perfectly 
legitimate to pinch a few seeds of asphodel or even to bring 
home with one an olive-stone from the sacred orchard of Itea. 
To this day I cherish with delight a large mimosa nurtured 
from seed picked on the Elburz mountains as well as two 
poplars grown from tiny cuttings taken at Fez. I am not sug- 
gesting that those who visit England for the Coronation should 
be encouraged to snip cuttings from our shrubs. But I do 
think that firms might at least consider this the best of all 
lines in souvenirs, and prepare little pots containing seedlings 
and special packages containing seed. It might be possible 
even, with the permission of the Board of Agriculture and 
Fisheries, to give these foreign visitors acorns from historic 
oaks, preserved at the proper state of maturity by freezing 
processes, and encased in pretty little thimble boxes suitably 
inscribed. Surely the visitor from Kansas City would prefer 
to have three acorns than an inkstand or a barometer! Ash- 
trays, paper-cutters and pens are all valuable lines for experi- 
ment. The Italians make a speciality in souvenir ash-trays, 
inscribing them with little mottoes, such as ['imbecillita umana 
no ha limiti and others no less rude. 
* . * * 

The urge to collect souvenirs is not perhaps the most admir- 
able of human desires. If exaggerated, it may lead tourists to 
snip pieces from the gown of the Chancellor of Oxford Univer- 
sity or to slide into their pockets cards bearing the words 
“No Smoking.” But we must accept the fact that most 
visitors to a foreign country are assailed by the wish to render 
their presence less transitory, or to identify their passing selves 
with sites or objects of eternal beauty or historic significance. 
It is surely preferable that this zeal for identification should 
be assuaged by the purchase of some portable object than that 
the visitor should in his despair be forced to scribble or incise 
his name on columns or chairs. Today no man or woman of 
taste or good conduct would dream of committing such an 
enormity; our ancestors however suffered from no such 
inhibitions. Lord Byron was not ashamed to write his 
illustrious name on the wall of Chillon’s dungeon; and when 
at Sunium he cut so deep into the column of Poseidon’s temple 
that his incisions can be seen to this day. I have often won- 
dered whether Byron did in-fact carve that name upon the 
temple at Sunium. He was an impatient man, and his natural 
style was cursive rather than lapidary. I do not believe that 
he would have had either the patience or the skill or indeed 
the necessary tools, wherewith to commit such an outrage. 
The dreadful idea has occurred to me that some touting stone- 
mason would lurk around the promontory and sidle up to 
tourists suggesting that, if they would but write their names 
in charcoal, he, with his chisel and mallet, would immortalise 
that name in stone. Lord Byron would climb down through 
the thyme and arbutus and swim in the Aegean; when he 
returned, there would be the mason grinning garlic at him 
and his name cut deeply into the marble. 

* * * * 

Let us therefore have our souvenirs in order to mitigate 
this ugly and destructive lust. But let them be composed of 
objects that are portable and useful. And let the Council of 
Industrial Design, bland and insinuating as an air-liner hostess, 
do their very best to advise, to encourage and to warn. It 
will not be easy for them. The people who create such things 
are all too often obsessed by the fallacy that “ cheap and nasty ” 
means something devoid of decoration. I hope at least that 
they will avoid all reproductions of the British crown. Unlike 
the crown of Ethiopia or Lichtenstein, unlike the tiaras of 
Persia and Afghanistan, it is an ungainly object; unsuited for 
souvenirs. 
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CONTEMPORARY ARTS 


THEATRE 


The Millionairess. By George Bernard Shaw. (New.) 


Ir is nasty not to join the party and sing oneself dizzy, but there it is. 
This late play of Shaw’s seems to me one of the worst I have ever 
seen, and if it were performed by a company of the most diabolically 
clever actors imaginable, its silliness would be no less apparent. 
That being so, it strikes me that the revival and poshing up of the 
poor old thing as a vehicle for Miss Katharine Hepburn is essentially 
a matter of show biz, as they say, rather than of theatre. It isa comedy 
excruciatingly feeble in construction, character, situation and 
dialogue, and not worth five seconds’ serious thought. Had it been 
the work of anyone other than Shaw, it might possibly have struggled 
with difficulty on to the remotest of stages. Is it not a pity that, simply 
because of Shaw’s happening to live to a great age and to write after 
the consumption of his power, his lapses should be dug up to make 
the sort of entertainment more smartly provided by American comics 
in the music-hall ? 

Let us look a little more closely. The Millionairess spends the 
greater part of her existence in the delivery of such deliciously witty 
abuse as ‘‘ Greedy pig,’’ ‘* stingy beast,’’ ‘‘ blackguard ’’ or, 
more extended, ‘* You are a pig and a beast and a bolshevik,”’ or, 
enormous fun, ‘* You are an unmitigated hippopotamus.’’ As 
characters she and the rest are dead from the neck down and only 
faintly animated above. For the pulling of gargoyle-faces and the 
monotonous utterance of raucous pleasantries Miss Hepburn is 
gorgeously arrayed in a succession of up-to-the-minute gowns by a 
fashionable designer. The text is decrepit, so Miss Hepburn goes 
for it like a monumental cinema-organ letting it rip with a cracked 
air for the penny whistle. A considerable variety of gauche arabesque 
is added to complete the stunning process which (it is, presumably, 
hoped) has been more than three-quarters achieved by the dresses 
and the noise. All this in the context seems to me to be show 
biz; so too, in my opinion, does Miss Hepburn’s delivery, 
in the uneasily tremulous tones of a religious-minded Rotarian, of 
the one speech with a morsel of sentiment in it. I do not know 
whether or not Miss Hepburn is a gifted actress; from films we 
know already that she has an oddly attractive face and a quaint 
voice ; from this entertainment one gathers also that her lungs are 
of considerable power and that she is game for the most fearsome of 
knockabout. I learned that, and, apparently unlike the quivering 
rhapsodists who could scarcely restrain themselves from applauding 
throughout the entire performance, I learned no more. The 
cynicism (as I see it) of the production is formidable. It might have 
put a slightly different and more amusing, because more honest, 
complexion on it if Tennent Productions had gone the whole hog 
and come to an arrangement to have the piece done at the 
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CINEMA 


Carrie. (Carlton..——Untamed Frontier. (Gaumont and Marble 
Arch Pavilion.)}——I’'ll See you in my Dreams. (Warner.) 


THEODORE DREISER’S story about a young and innocent country 
girl who comes to Chicago at the turn of the century to seek her 
living, and becomes romantically involved first with a travelling 
salesman and next with a restaurant-manager, has been cenverted 
by Mr. William Wyler into a fine imaginative picture painted in 
various shades of gloom. Sir Laurence Olivier as the prosperous 
restaurateur who, in middle age, leaves his wife, Miss Miriam 
Hopkins, and runs away with Miss Jennifer Jones to find a much- 
needed happiness—and finds instead a road which leads him slowly 
and painfully to the gutter—sets the tone, a sombre grey one, for 
the whole production. To my mind his melancholy is too inert, his 
passion too restrained, his eye so subdued that at times it seems 
lifeless. He is, in truth, a trifle stodgy. Miss Jones, on the other 
hand, gives a quicksilver performance of great perception, her whole 
body and soul alive with feeling, every nuance delicately outlined, 
a tender, touching thing if ever there was one. As a butterfly 
enmeshed in a love beyond her understanding she is magnificent. 
Mr. Eddie Albert, the bumptious travelling salesman, blows a 


breath of breezy air across the path of tragedy, and Miss Hopkins 
is admirable as a shrewish wife. The direction, as might be expected, 


is as polished as ebony, occasionally lingering a little too long 
perhaps to suck the substance out of a scene, but never pausing to 
philosophise or preach. The story is told simply and well, and only 
Sir Laurence, on his way from business-man to bum, mars it a liitle 
by an unexpected rigidity. 


* 1" * * 


There seems to be a tradition among early Texan cattle-barons 
that they should deny rights of way across their land to neighbouring 
farmers ; indeed [ can barely remember a cattle-film in which this 
theme, played by a barbed-wire and revolver percussion ensemble, 
was not used, In Untamed Frontier, a fair to middling picture, 
Mr. Joseph Cotten and Mr. Scott Brady are two wicked cousins 
who refuse access to thousands of acres of free grazing-ground, and 
Miss Shelley Winters is the innocent pawn in their game.- Married 
to one and in love with the other, Miss Winters, grown extremely 
buxom, strolls through high drama, through drunkenness, blackmail 
and death—not to mention the cauterisation of a gored leg with a 
branding-iron—looking faintly surprised and just a spot nauseated. 
But this chubby disdain of hers manages to reform Mr. Cotten’s 
black heart, and in the end the barriers come down and a host of 
happy homesteaders are allowed to reach their Utopia. That this 
appears to consist of a few tussocks of scorched grass need not 
concern us; neither indeed need the film overmuch, for, though 
smoothly directed by Mr. Hugo Fregonese, it has little new to offer 
on the hoof situation. ' 


« * * * 


There is not much new to offer either on the song situation in 
Til See You in my Dreams, which is the life-story of Mr. Gus Kahn, 
whose lyrics enlivened my youth to such a notable degree. Without 
Toot Toot Tootsie my life might have taken quite a different turn. 
But that is another story. This story, as enacted by Mr. Danny 
Thomas and Miss Doris Day, is remarkable for its similarity to the 
life-histories of all the lyric-writers who have ever lived : struggling 
start, successful middle, heart attack, the old gang rallying round, 
success again. The only change here is that Mrs. Kahn is a benevolent 


bully, and at one moment manages her husband right out of their | 


home. I do not like to see Miss Day so bossy. I prefer to hear her 
sing. And this she dozs only sporadically and half-heartedly. 
Mr. Thomas is admirable, and there are two entirely nice children ; 
but really it is not worth a toot tootsie. Why it isn’t even in 


colour ! 
VIRGINIA GRAHAM. 
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MUSIC 


ForeIGN orchestras are welcome guests in London, and the more so 
when they bring music which is unfamiliar to us. The Stockholm 
Philharmonic celebrates its fiftieth birthday this year, and has had 
the benefit in past years of conductors whose qualities have won 
them world-wide reputation—Vaclav Talich and Fritz Busch, who 
between them directed the orchestra from 1926 to 1942, Their 
present conductor is Carl Garaguly, who has been in charge of the 
two concerts given at the Festival Hall. I missed the first, when a 
piano concerto by Stenhammar was in the programme, but was 
present when Gésta Nystroem’s Sea Symphony was given and Hans 
Leygraf played Mozart’s D minor piano concerto. 


Nystroem is a contemporary of Sir Arthur Bliss, and his Sinfonia 
del Mare, dating from 1949, has certain points of resemblance to 
Bliss’s music, It is pictorial and dramatic in character, fundamentally 
late-romantic in idiom, and its single movement encloses a soprano 
solo, the setting of a marine love-poem by Ebba Lindquist. The 
** wave-movement ’’ which (according to the programme-note) 
provides the fundamental idea of the symphony, takes the form of 
ostinato rhythms and the repetition on a large scale of thematic 
material, none of it quite strong enough to stand this difficult test. 
Formally the work is simple—slow introduction, allegro; song 
(slow movement) ; recapitulation, with variants, of the allegro, and 
return to the slow introduction. It was, I think, an error of aesthetic 
judgement to repeat the unmistakable storm-sequence of the allegro, 
for orchestral storms are too easy to conjure up, and one is quite 
enough for any work. The most attractive feature of this Sea 
Symphony was the delicate and original scoring of the quieter passages; 
the pointing of a phrase by piano and harp in unison was particularly 
successful. 


Like Don Giovanni, Mozart’s D minor piano concerto has divided 
Mozartians into daemonists and eudaimonists, and the only way to 
avoid choosing between a distinctly tragic and a merely dramatic 
handling of the first movement (both of which can be defended) is 
virtually to renounce all interpretation; and this was apparently 
the course agreed upon by conductor and soloist. This very 
renunciation is, of course, a negative form of interpretation, a return 
to the once fashionable view of Mozart as consummate note-spinner 
and handler of academic forms and nothing more. The playing, 
both of the orchestra and the soloist, was clean and colourless ; 
contrasts of tone-colour and dynamics were reduced to a minimum, 
and, as it seemed to me, an academic greyness was over all. Is this 
the way the Swedes like their Mozart and, if so, what did they make 
of Fritz Busch ? Or was this a** safety first ’’ performance before 
an unknown audience ? 
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Verdi’s Requiem, given by the London Philharmonic Choir and 
Orchestra under de Sabata, was certainly no ‘* safety first ’’ per 
formance, With a few more rehearsals, I suspect, it might have been 
quite outstandingly good, and what it lacked was absolute certainty 
and poise, in the pppp passages especially, rather than any quality 
of interpretation. That it lacked outstanding soloists is also, 
unfortunately, true. The Festival Hall is not kind to singers. 
Elisabeth Schwarzkopf’s voice seemed lamentably small and lacking 
in emotional expressiveness, though her singing was always safe and 
her taste good. Eugenia Zareska, though she found Verdi’s long 
phrases a strain on her breathing, phrased well, and the difficult 
octaves of the Agnus Dei did great credit to both singers. James 
Johnston seemed to show insufficient acquaintance with the music 
of the tenor solo part, but Norman Walker, in his unmistakably 
oratorio manner, sang with real knowledge and understanding. 
MARTIN COOPER, 


ART 


OrF the many mixed exhibitions in the galleries at the moment that at 
Rowland, Browse and Delbanco’s speaks with the harshest accent, 
for all (or nearly all) the pictures fall well within that generously wide 
category which we call, for the sake of convenience, expressionist, 
The selection is limited in one sense by its lack of masterpieces, but 
it is comprehensive in another, for it exhibits the multiplicity of 
styles which the category has contained without bursting since Van 
Gogh set flowing with a vengeance this particular stream of northern 
art. All art is in some degree ‘‘ expressionist,’’ but we allow the 
specialised label to those artists whose subjectivity is so intense and 
compelling that the interest of their work lies almost entirely in 
the communication of a mood or emotion and to hardly any extent 
in the subject which inspired it. 

It is sad if not altogether surprising to find, if one finds rightly, 
that anguish, or dread, or anxiety, or at least foreboding, are the 
dominant notes. Permeke’s sad sunset and chilly wintry landscape 4 
Kirchner’s writhing portrait; the frenzied distortions of Picasso’s 
weeping woman; the raw grin of Rouault’s woman with the red 
rose ; and, to come to our own time and place, the heavy miners 
and lurid street-scenes of Josef Herman—among these a sense of 
unease comes to sit on the spectator’s shoulder. Even the expressions 
of joy have something frenziedly forced in them—Picabia’s sunlit 
road and the twisted trees at its edge ; the hysterical yellow explosion 
of Kirchner’s bay and bathers. Chagall’s gentle fantasies are an 
exception, and so are the two scenes by Kokoschka, and Pechstein’s 
sunny sailing boats. There are a few others, also, to correct the 
idea that modern expressionism in northern Europe has been entirely 
one long groan, wail or shriek in paint—and yet, to offer a subjective 
reaction to a subjective art, one returns to the street and the passers-by 
and the bright red buses of actuality with that mingling of guilt and 
relief experienced when escaping from the company of acquaintances 
obsessed by some bare intensity of emotion. I, H., 


The Married Woman 


Beyond my rose hedge walks the wild thing, 
Lithe and beautiful, fierce and shy. 

I long to follow it into the forest, 
But if I abandon my flowers, they will die, 


I chose my garden and planted and care for it, 
The wild thing came to me all unbidden, 
I stand in the midst of ordered beauty, 
But I know where my beast lies waiting, hidden. 


Out in the forest perches the phoenix ; 
The delicate unicorn clatters by ; 
Dragons glimmer in shadowed thickets, 
And the bright water-nymph leaps from on high. 


Could I persuade it to live in my garden, 

To browse where the smooth green grass-walks cross, 
There it must die, so my way is only, 

If it elude me, to live with its loss, 


Mary L. HACKER. 
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nd COUNTRY LIFE 
“< PeaT is a first-class fuel. It- burns well and gives off a great heat, and g . 
‘ its only disadvantage is that it tends to leave grey ash on the mantel- 
ty piece and make a rather untidy hearth. Throughout the country there 
ty must be vast deposits of peat, and yet, from what I have seen, little 
oO, effort is made to put it to use. In the North and in Ireland this is not 
'S. so. In Ireland stacks of peat are to be seen every few miles along 
ng moorland roads, and I was amused, when I was there recently, to see 
id | motorists stopping to help themselves to as much as they could cram 
ng into the boot of a car. Here in Wales peat is cut and set up to dry, 
It | but the work is Ralf-hearted, Great stretches of moorland could be 
es used, but no one seems to have the time or inclination to do anything 
ic about it. When I was a boy, a stack of peat at the side of the house 
ly was a greater comfort in autumn than a mountain of coal. 
Modern Hay-making 
Hay-harvest is in full swing. The reapers are being towed round by 
tractors, and the business of hay-making goes ahead at a great pace. 
The hay used to be cut with a pair of horses and a mower, after which 
all available labour lined up with hay-rakes, and turned the swath 
at again and again until it was dry. It was a long, slow task. Sometimes 
t a shower made it seem endless. After the turning and airing the horse | 
’ : » % 
le was used again to sweep.the swaths that had been raked together by | 
t hand, and, finally, little ricks were built on the driest places in the field. 
= The last part of the job was carting and rick-building in the rickyard. | 
ut It is all very different now. Three men and four or five implements 
of make a hay-harvest. The tractor pulls the mower; a mechanical rake’ | 
es draws up the swath; a baler disposes of the crop in neat blocks, and the E ARLY IN THE 1890's, Commander Henry Bradwardine Jackson 
n field is left as clean as a new carpet. The tractor goes snorting and ; : i aden ’ 
le buzzing up the lane pulling a wagon loaded with the output of the — knowing nothing of the work of Marconi — first conceived 
d baling machine. When all the gts the rabbits come out once the idea that torpedo boats might announce their approach toa 
in more to sport across the cropped field. A philosopher might ask what 
it the world does with all the time it saves, but just now the farmer has capital ship by the use of wireless waves. In 1895, in the torpedo 
ae EE VP ae, school ship ‘Defiance’ at Devonport, he began secret experiments 
. A Toacher’s Reputation on Admiralty instructions. Before the end of the year he 
\ , 5 : 
j Since I wrote a book about poaching a few years ago, I have been nad succeeded in transmitting, from one end of the ship, 
s embarrassed to find myself hailed as an authority on all matters ‘nals of sufficient i bos eee : 
d relating to illegal methods of obtaining one’s dinner. By second or | signals of suilicient intensity to ring an clectric bell in i 
: third hand a retired policeman has conveyed a a way of catching | the receiving circuit at the other. After meeting Marconi, 
: pheasants with little paper cones lined with bird-lime and containing | a ’ , 
f a few grains of wheat. The cones are put in dibbled holes after the | who first visited England the following summer, he went rapidly} 
is ground has been well baited. The lime fastens the paper to the heads | ahead with the evolution of naval wireless telegraphy, making 
it of the unfortunate birds, and they stumble about until they are lifted. : ie ; 
n It sounds simple, but gamekeepers are observant men, and I am not | vital contributions to the development of world 
n prepared to put it to the test. Some methods of obtaining fish and communications. The tempo of modern life has certainly 
S fowl are not so elaborate but very effective. The other day an inn- | ; : 7 a 
e keeper whose place I was visiting was eager to see that 1 improved my | quickened since 1895, when Albert E. Reed first developed the 
y technique of salmon-snatching—a thing I have never done—and | production of super-calendered newsprint. In the reclaimed 
e explained how, by the use of a pearl button and a large treble hook, : . . — 
y I need never go without a salmon steak. To live up to my reputation | straw paper mill he had acquired the previous year, his first 
4 would be to invite certain disaster, and I prefer a quiet life. machines produced but six ewt. of paper an hour. Compare 
x] The Wild Wood with this the six tons an hour reeled off the modern high-speed 
When German prisoners were here in the First World War, they | machines in the great Aylesford mills of the Reed Paper Group 


' helped to plant the Black Wood. It was a fine wood of spruce, and it 
| took just about the time between the two wars to come to maturity. | 
Italian and German prisoners cut it down in the second. For a while 
it was an ugly sight; and then foxgloves rose, bracken spread and a 
tract of wild raspberry and blackberry bushes covered the stumps. 
Had the ground been of any value, it would have been cleared and 
7 cultivated, but it was not, and slowly it has become a sort of jungle, 
criss-crossed by tracks of fox and lesser animals. Within a few yards 


of cach other there are fox-holes and rabbit-holes, and, high on a slope, | : 
the raking out of a badger’s bed. The blackberry and briar are losing 
q way to alders and hazels, tangles of woodbine and spindle. Gorse is | 
being forced to grow tall to get light, but a clump of broom holds its 
2 a 


own. Down in the shade of the alders and hazels the earth is damp, 
and whatever creature passes cannot help but leave its mark. The foot- 
prints of bird-nesters are there as well, but it is only in the tops of such 
dense shrubbery that birds nest, and there they are hard to‘see. In 
the caverns beneath, the stinkhorn grows and the insects of dark, 
marshy places thrive. 


— their continually-expanding production including newsprint, 
kraft and tissue papers. For to-day the Reed Paper Group with 
its great resources and technical experience is one of the 


largest paper-making organisations in the world, 
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Feeding Vegetables 


Feed onions with super-phosphate and sulphate of potash to help 
them reach a good size. Clear the bed of weeds. Good scarlet runners | 
can be obtained only by ensuring that the ground does not dry out. | 
Water well and mulch the surface so that the moisture is retained. | 

IAN NIALL. i 
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SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 122 


Report by Guy Kendall 


A prize of £5 was offered for a continuation of the ** Musical Banks *” 
catechism in Erewhon Revisited beginning : ** My duty towards my 
neighbour is to be quite sure that he is not likely to borrow money 
of me before I let him speak to me at all, and then to have as little 
to do with him as poss ...”” 

In the course of wondering why the entry for this competition 
was so unusually small only two explanations occurred to me: 
(1) that the usual competitors were shy of attempting a problem 
which seemed to invite a parody of the Church Catechism, (2) 
that the reading world has ceased to be interested in the Erewhon 
books, which I hope is not true. With regard to (1), it will be observed 
that in the boy’s answer, so far as it goes, Butler does not directly 

rody the Catechism, though he was quite capable of doing so. 

le only suggests the manner of it. 

G. E. Assinder writes : ‘* My duty, moreover, is to ensure that no 
neighbour be indebted to me ; otherwise the spirit of Intrinsic Value 
will rise again and our money will lose its precious musical character 
to become once again the cause of sickness and the instrument of 
slavery.’’ This raises an interesting question. The idea underlying 
the two currencies is clear—moral and religious versus commercial 
value ; but why did Butler state that ‘* they were called Musical 
Banks though the music was hideous to an European ear °’ (Erewhon, 
chapter 15)? And if, by introducing the idea of music, he intended 
to suggest the imaginative and artistic side of religion or the beauty 
of disinterested morality, why did he burlesque the Musical Banks 
so violently, especially in the sequel? More than one explanation 
is possible, and no doubt the post might easily become choked with 
readers’ suggestions ; so they must be deprecated. 

Two writers interpreted ‘* neighbour ’’ in the geographical sense, 
as ‘‘the man over the wall.’’ ‘* 1 must always observe,’” says 
Frances Collingwood, ‘‘ all that my neighbour is up to through 
closed eyelids, so that he may never suspect that his most intimate 
secrets are always an open book to me,”’ 

Political innuendoes, as might be expected, made their appearance, 
for Douglas Hawson and D. S. Walker both conceived the idea of 
substituting the State for the Deity, the former’s rather short but 
pointed contribution beginning : ‘To do all men as they would do 
me,’’ and ending : ‘*To exert my body and intelligence as little as 
possible during the time I am constrained to labour at the task to 
which it has pleased the State to appoint me.’’ Leslie Parris began 
well with : ‘‘My duty towards my father and mother is to let them 
support me as long as possible and to move to another part of the 
country when they begin to need support from me.’’ But he did 
not keep it up. 
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The best entries were those of Granville Garley, N. Hodgson, 
Roger Till and R. Kennard Davis, though the last-named made 
rather too close a parody, and Roger Till became a little obscure at 
the end. I recommend that the prize should be divided between 
the first two. 


PRIZES 
(GRANVILLE GARLEY) 


To be conversationally monosyllabic lest loquacity be taken as an 
encouragement to confidences ‘** over the garden wall’’; to openly 
admire the choicest blooms in his hot-house, and to covertly purchase 
rarer, more expensive and showier varieties for my own; to profess a 
profound, and if necessary simulated, ignorance of authors he reads or 
quotes ; to deliberately mispronounce his surname, especially if it be at 
all distinguished or uncommon ; to use my grass-cutter whenever he has 
friends to tea on his lawn, but, when he begins to cut his grass, to retire 
ostentatiously indoors closing all windows ; to affect to despise suburbia, 
its snobberies and its parish-pump p:rochialism, but to take care that I 
preserve ** face ’’ and receive the » oper deference that is due to my 
social status in the neighbourhood. 


(N. HopcGson) 


Never to inflict an injury upon him without ensuring that someone 
else shall get the blame, but to claim that any good fortune that falls to 
his lot is due to my own efforts on his behalf; to encourage him to 
compete with me in all contests where I have the advantage, but scrupu- 
lously to avoid all competition in which I stand to lose ; to laugh politely 
at all his best stories while pretending that I have heard them before ; 
ostentatiously tq refill his glass before it is half empty, but to see to it 
that my own is well drained before he performs a like service for me; in 
all my dealings with him to qualify my sympathy with condescension, 
my pity with contempt and my every act of kindness with an expectation 
of reward ; finally, to make a quick get-away before he finds me out. 


HIGHLY COMMENDED 
(RoGER TILL) 


*‘And what is your duty towards your parents ? '’ asked Mr. Turvey. 

** My duty,’’ said the boy, ** is to honour my father as long as he 
honours his cheques and to honour my mother whenever her hampers 
are sent carriage-paid.’’ 

**Go on,’ said Mr. Turvey, beaming. 

** My duty to the criminal classes is to wish these invalids a speedy 
recovery and a happy balance at the end of all their afflictions.’’ 

**And to the lower orders ? ’’ 

**T believe in the Law of Distance.’’ 

**And what is the Law of Distance ? ’’ 

** Thou shalt keep thyself as far removed from lower forms of life 
as is compatible with thy duty towards thyself.’’ 

** Recite the terms of this obligation.’ 

**So to think, behave and speculate that all my doings, acts and 
speculations shall be acceptable to my purse when my dearest and most 
sacred aspirations come to maturity in the Musical Banks.’’ 


(R. KENNARD Davis) 

errs s possible. To prevent him from doing even so to me as I 
would do unto him: To become independent of my parents when I am 
able, and to inherit from them a decent competence ; To guard myself 
against the evil wiles of all my governors, teachers, spiritual pastors and 
masters ; To seek favour in the eyes of all nice people: To hurt nobody 
in word or deed, unless he has first hurt me : To be as true and just in my 
dealings as reasonable persons expect, but not to make myself and them 
uncomfortable by excess of virtue: To keep my hands from giving to 
plausible rogues, and my tongue from misquoting (except on purpose), 
moralising and boring : To look shrewdly after my own investments, and 
so to mind my own business that I may do the things I like doing, in that 
state of life which best suits me. 


SPECTATOR COMPETITION No. 125 


Set by Lewis Petrie 


It is said that in a Liverpool Magistrates’ Court witnesses used to 
be ranged in the degrees—** Liar, dam’ liar, expert witness.’’ A 
prize of £5, which may be divided, is offered for three sets of similar 
irregular (and satirical) degrees of comparison—substantival, adjectival 
or adverbial. 


Entries must be addressed to the Spectator, 99 Gower Street, 
London, W.C.1, in envelopes marked ** Competition,’’ and must be 
received not later than July 16th. Results will be published in the 
Spectator of July 25th. 


Postage on this issue: Inland and Overseas 2d.; Canada (Canadian 
Magazine Post) Id. 
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When the tuses have blown, when the key-hole can’t be found, when the lighter runs out of petrol 
we turn, almost without thinking, to the sure aid of the match. The match is one example among 
many hundreds in which chemicals by Albright & Wilson, usually anonymously, but so often 
importantly, serve the world at large. Every match made in Britain and countless millions of others 


besides rely on Albright & Wilson’s phosphorus products for the light they give. 
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LETTERS TO 


The Other Ladder 


6m,—Before the days of State assistance it was the father who paid the 
bill and it was the father who decided whether or no the university 
was the right place for his son or his daughter. Now the Minister 
of Education, judging purely on academic grounds and using a rough 
and ready system of numerical allotment, accepts financial responsi- 
bility for 2,000 sons and daughters. These mount the “ broader and 
stronger ladder” of Mr. David Thomson's article. But what of the 
other ladder, the ladder set up by Local Authorities ? The Minister and 
the general public complain of inequality or parsimony or lack of 
system. The difference may be in the amount of the grant given or in 
the system of selection. Some Authorities adopt the Ministry's scale; 
some expect a student to contribute by taking paid work in the vaca- 
tion; some give a lump sum which may not enable the man to go to the 
university at all. For this last there can be no excuse. But many of us, 
who in old days gladly helped our parents, suffered no ill consequences 
through taking tutorships or helping the farmer with his harvest. Those 
young men from McGill whom I saw twenty years ago as bell-hops 
or green-keepers at Banff Springs were clearly profiting from their 
unacademic labours in the Rockies. And it must be good for a young 
man of eighteen years and more to shoulder some of the burden of his 
own education. 

But this is a comparatively minor issue. The real problem is to decide 
who is (9 be allowed to mount the other ladder. Or, to put it as I see 
it, who is to assume the parental responsibility, just as important 
as the financial responsibility, of deciding whether this course at this 
university is the right course for this boy or this girl. For five years I 
have been chairman of a board responsible for recommending awards 
fo our Authority and, with two or three tirelessly patient assistants, 
J have interviewed hundreds of young men and women. And I am 
forced to the conclusion that it is the plain duty of the Authority to 
accept parental discretion as well as parental generosity. 

Who else can play the father? There is the grammar school. 
The boy coming from the home with no Knowledge of university life 
must be guided by his teachers. For them the university is the obvious 
next step from sixth form. State and county scholarships bring credit 
to the school and justify its existence in the eyes of local critics. The 
boy, by a sort of natural process, in which he has taken very little part 
except by being taught, arrives at the foot of the ladder. His head- 
master recommends him as likely to obtain a good second-class honours 
degree. He then obtains a place at a university, generally, but by 
no means always, after an interview. How far has the university played 
the part of the wise parent? In the crowded faculties it has doubtless 
rejected any unpromising student. But in the less frequented studies 
it has been less scrupulous. After all, lecturers may as well earn their 
salaries. It is therefore impossible to assume that, because a place 
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THE EDITOR 


has been found at a university, it is necessarily the right course for a 
student to pursue. 

How then is the Authority to be the wise and generous father ? 
Or, as some may well say, how can this presumptuous headmaster 
suppose that, in the interval between interviewing parents and filling up 
forms for War Office Selection Boards (and perhaps teaching somebody 
something), he can sufficiently master all these different circumstances 
to pose as an adequate parent of several hundred applicants every 
year? It is indeed a formidable task, but not as formidable as it may 
appear. Candidates fall into certain clearly defined categories. Those 
with high academic qualifications, say three “ A's, and those accepted 
for certain courses such as medicine at Oxford, mechanics at Cam- 
bridge, agriculture at Reading and many others, can be assumed fit for 
award, and will get an award, unless they display some surprising 
weakness at interview. At the other end of the scale, the academically 
weak are equally certain of rejection unless they show outstanding 
character and personality, as for example an unswerving sense of 
mission. The middle or border-line applicants are less numerous than 
one might suppose. It is rare that one or other of the interviewing 
panel, especially when briefed by a scrupulously honest headmaster, 
is unable to penetrate the crust of shyness and draw the applicant into 
revealing his knowledge or interests, his ambitions or ideas, or his 
unfortunate lack of any of these things. Of course we make mistakes, 
as did fathers in the old days. But it is very doubtful whether the 
Minister, if she adopted another 7,000 children, would make a better 
job of it. For her onby criterion must inevitably be academic, and many 
of the best of these applicants are more acceptable on other grounds.— 
Yours faithfully, 

JoHN HILLs. 

Bradfield College. 


Doctors of Divinity 

Sir,—Janus’s long and admirable fight against bogus degrees has made 
your columns the inevitable forum for any discussion of academic 
distinctions. I trust, therefore, it will not be out of place to call your 
attention to a little matter of degree-giving which may, in the long 
run, have serious consequences. I refer to the “Lambeth D.D.”—an 
honour which was once sparingly distributed and was intended (as, 
indeed, it was kept) for such clergymen as the late Russell Wakefield of 
Birmingham, who went into the Church from the Foreign Office and 
therefore had no university degree. At the moment there are over 
twenty-five “ Lambeth D.D.s ”; the awarding of them is not, I think, any 
longer published; and most, if not all, are given to Bishops who could 
quite well, if they want doctorates, earn them in the usual way from 
their own universities. In 1947, for example (which forms a useful 
index for a growing practice), of the two Archbishops and forty-one 
diocesan Bishops of England, only six obtained their D.D.s in the 
ordinary way. Fifteen had D.D.s either “hon.” or jure dig. or “ by 
decree” or “ by diploma”; fourteen had “ Lambeth D.D.s,” and eight 
had no doctorates. 

What in practice this means is that only six out of thirty-five bishops 
with the title (and robes) of “ Doctor” had in fact done any scholastic 
work beyond the ordinary B.A. degree. There is no reason, of course, 
why they should have done, for the essential thing about a Bishop 
is that he should be a father-in-God, not an academic professor; but to 
the lay mind the plethora of doctorates and the serried ranks ‘of scarlet 
suggest a theological scholarship which is in fact totally lacking. 

Worse, in.the days ahead, the Church of England has to face certain 
vital theological discussions, and it is essential that the laity should 
realise—what the clergy know only too well—that the episcopate as a 
body is quite incapable of dealing with them. As a first step to 
remedying the abuse, would it be possible for strong lay and academic 
representation to be made for the ending of the traffic in the “ Lambeth 
D.D.” (for it is only a matter of payment) or at least the confining of it 
to the cases for which it was intended ?—I am, &c., 

HuGH Ross WILLIAMSON. 

193 Sussex Gardens, W.2. 


A Policy for Rivers 


Sir,—We are surprised to learn from Sir John Thornycroft’s letter 
published in your issue of June 27th that members of this association 
have shown “ great reluctance” to take proceedings under the Rivers 
(Prevention of Pollution) Act, 1951, and we invite Sir John to send us 
particulars of the cases he has in mind so that they can be taken up with 
the Boards concerned. Our surprise is increased by the reasons given 
by Sir John Thornycroft for the failure to take proceedings against 
pollution. Even though no standards may have been fixed by by-laws 
made under Section 5 of the Act, a Board can take proceedings under 
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Section 2, which makes it an offence to cause or knowingly permit to 
enter a stream “any poisonous, noxious or polluting matter.” 

The right to take proceedings is, however, subject to the important 
restriction that before commencing the prosecution the Board has to 
obtain the permission of the Minister of Housing and Local Govern- 
ment. Contrary to wishes of this association this restriction was 
imposed by Parliament as a temporary measure because, under existing 
economic conditions, it may not be possible to authorise the capital 
expenditure necessary to remove the cause of pollution. In fairness to 
nearly all local authorities we would wish it known that they are not, as 
Sir John Thornycroft alleges, “ loath to incur the expense of improving 
their effluents,” but in most cases are prevented from doing so by 
inability to obtain the permits necessary to effect the improvements to 
their sewage disposal or sewerage works. 

Sir John Thornycroft’s knowledge of local-government law is as 
defective as are his suggestions as to why some River Boards are not 
enforcing the Act of 1951. There is no authority called a “ Rural 
Council,” and if, as would appear to be the case, Sir John Thornycroft 
intended to refer to Rural District Councils he should know that they 
are not represented on River Boards and therefore, even if so minded, 
are not in a position to prevent Boards from taking proceedings against 
them.—Yours faithfully, Dyson, Bett & Co., 

Secretaries. 
River Board’s Association. 
15 Great College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 


Buy British ? 

S1r,—1I endorse, with regret, P. R. Gresham’s criticism of modern British 
products. The present apparent policy of manufacturers to sacrifice 
traditional British quality to quantity in their export-drive is short- 
sighted, and likely to prejudice our interests in overseas markets very 
seriously in the long run. Their “ couldn’t care less” attitude to com- 

laints only adds annoyance to disappointment. On the Continent 

ritish firms have already earned a reputation for delayed deliveries, 
products not up to specification, deficiencies in spares and in service, 
and slackness and indifference in regard to correspondence and com- 
plaints. They have incurred for themselves unfortunate comparisons 
even with German products and busifiess methods. 

When I myself, a little over two years ago, took delivery of a new 
car of a type exported in large numbers, and not the cheapest, it 
arrived with three defects and deficiencies. This showed that, apart 
from faulty design, manufacture and assembly, anything in the way of 
final inspection had been dispensed with. It took about three months 
fo get these remedied. During my first six months of running it the 
car developed, among a number of faults, a major one in the form 
of a seized fan-bearing—supposed to be automatically lubricated— 
which necessitated a new part. In the total period of ownership it 
has developed eighteen faults (some of them repetitions), nearly all 
involving garage attention, including a most inconvenient and expen- 
sive replacement of a broken water-pump for which there was no 
apparent explanation. In fact the occurrence of defects has, for the 
past year, become chronic, and each day brings the expectation c‘ 
something going wrong, perhaps for the first or possibly for the second 
or third time. Nor, I may say, am I unique among owners of the 
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The Speech from the Throne, with which the business of the 
session of Parliament was formally wound up on Thursday, 
was of the approved stereotyped form. There was a touch 
of novelty in the prayer at the close, that Providence might 
enlighten constituencies in their choice of representatives at the 
coming elections, coupled as it was with a meaning allusion to 
our “ Protestant institutions.” ‘This indirect appeal to sectarian 
prejudices had a painful importance added to it by the news 
of the Stockport riots, received on the very day it was 
uttered. It contains, however, the least inexplicit avowal of 
the policy upon which Ministers appeal to the electors for 
support, that has escaped from them in the course of four 
months that have elapsed since their assession to office. The 
rest of the Speech was simply historical—an enumeration of 
acts passed and monies voted by Parliament; of treaties con- 
cluded with and battles won over barbarous and semi-barbarous 
powers by Her Majesty's Government; of measures said to have 
been taken to mitigate the social dislocation occasioned in 
Australia by the discovery of the gold-fields—measures of which 
nothing had been heard before, and of which some more 
detailed explanation might have been reassuring. 
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same model out here, both as to initial faults and deficiencies and to 
ensuing trouble. 

I am an owner-driver of twenty-five years’ standing, with, also, 
extensive Service experience in mechanical units, so that my car has not 
suffered from lack of proper care and maintenance; yet there has been 
no tinkering, and no damage through accident. There have been 
times when I have been disgusted with my quite expensive purchase— 
a feeling very foreign to the motorist mentality—and I have sighed for 
its four cheap, second-hand, trouble-free predecessors of the old 
days, and for our discarded standards of the past—Yours faithfully, 

G. E. Howarp, Major (Retd.). 

Customs Control, 8 Command Postal Depot, B.A.O.R. 40. 


The Arab Refugees 


Sir,—The Arab refugees are a poignant and difficult segment of the 
immense refugee problem in the world. There are still 800,000 of 
them. Penniless and workless, they and their families are gathered in 
camps and compounds in tenuous hope of a better day. They have been 
kept from starvation by the charity of other nations; the United 
Nations’ relief organisation has provided first-aid. In co-operation 
with it many Christian voluntary agencies—some of them missionary 
societies which have worked in Palestine for decades—have got 
together to form the Near East Christian Council. Twenty-nine such 
agencies are now working in this co-ordinating body. As a result, 
there is more co-ordination of relief-work to the benefit of the refugees. 

The Council is now beginning to look beyond first-aid. The training 
of teachers in refugee schools has started; this summer three training 
centres are being improvised. Some training is also being provided 
for social workers. But relief work at the best is a temporary pallia- 
tive. The only satisfactory long-term policy is the reintegration of the 
refugees in a stable and working community... Partly for political 
reasons, this is proving very slow and hard to accomplish. There are 
many small schemes whereby one or two people are set up in gainful 
employment. Apart from the many thousands who are living in tents 
and old barracks, there are many who have found low-paid employ- 
ment and casual work in towns and villages and who are obliged to 
pay excessive rent for the use of even one room. There is need there- 
fore for the building of houses for refugees, and, within the severe limits 
imposed by the money available, such building is being done. 

The problem is difficult and extensive. The work of helping makes 
heavy demands on the personnel of the relief agencies and the mis- 
sionary societies, and it requires a lot of money if the long-term schemes 
are to be carried through. The Inter-Church Aid and Refugee Service 
of the British Council of Churches, of which the writer is a Joint 
Chairman, in co-operation with the missionary societies and Friends’ 
Relief, is appealing for funds to support this urgent work, which will 
be forwarded to the Near East Christian Council. The programme of 
relief-work of the voluntary agencies for 1952 js estimated to cost over 
$800,000. It is a work of “true Christian love and charity.” Ninety 
per cent. of these destitute families are not of the Christian faith, but 
it is to those of that faith we appeal, as well as to those who recognise 
the disastrous consequences of prolonged unrest and misery in Pale- 
stine. Contributions may be sent to “The Palestine Appeal,” 3 
Southampton Place, W.C.1.—Yours faithfully, LESLIE SHEFFIELD. 

Ranmoor Grange, Sheffield, 10. 


“La Cenerentola ” 


Sir,—Surely Martin Cooper is very wide of the mark in his observa- 
tions on the Glyndbourne Cenerentola. “ The réle demands a roguish 
vivacity, a voice of incisive brilliance and perfectly confident showman- 
ship "—such qualities would surely make a caricature of Cinderella, 
and I should have thought it obvious that Rossini deliberately confined 
his heroine's part within the contralto range (with an upper extension) 
to ensure that her essential meek and humble goodness should show 
up in contrast to the hard, nattering brilliance of her two sisters, 

Yet even with this (as I think) radical misconception of the part in 
his mind, it is surprising that your critic found Mme. de Gabarain’s 
voice “small and colourless.” How such terms can be app'ied to a 
voice widely prajsed for the mellow loveliness of its middle notes, and 
capable of real power higher in the register, quite passes my compre- 
hension.—Yours truly, Guy HETHERINGTON. 

S. Saviour’s Vicarage, Eastbourne. 


Transport Problems 


Sir,—Mr. Ernest H. Taylor in your issue of June 27th.states: “ Just as 
the ‘ high-way ’ is a nationalised or almost national affair, so the ‘ rail- 
way’ should be a national affair,.and the cost of it borne on the same 
basis as the cost of the roads.” Your correspondent is overlooking 
the very important fact that, unlike the railways, road transport pays 
enormous sums to the Exchequer by way of taxation every year, In 
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How fa pp H OW fast 3 The fastest birds of the air today are delta-winged, jet-driven. 


In a very few years, what more shall we look for there? Ram-jets? .. . Automatic isobar navigation? . . . That 
might be—or the use of the Coriolis forces which once were thought to guide migrating swallows... . 

As the aircraft of 1962 leaps across the sky, TI’s technicians will feel a moment of pride. And if you ask they will 
tell you that since the earliest days no British plane has risen from the ground without 


some of the many components which TI produces. That is TI’s role. Not only in the air, 







but on the roads, on the sea and under it, on the farms, in homes, 
hospitals, hotels—wherever engineering and electricity can 


make life smoother or swifter. 


@ T's 51 FACTORIES SERVE THE WORLD” 


* Precision tubes—tubular components—wrought aluminium—bicycles—electrical 
equipment and appliances—high pressure cylinders—mechanical handling—metal 
sections—bus body skeletons—gland packings—tubular furniture—paints—road 


signs. 


TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED, THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2. (TRAFALGAR 5633 








ROYAL INSURANCE SERVICE 


has over 100 years’ experience behind it : 

covers Great Britain by a network of Branches : 

is represented in over 100 countries and colonies overseas : 
transacts all classes of Insurance : 


provides expert assistance for the satisfactory arrangement 
of your Insurances. 
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The ‘‘ Royal” is renowned for the equity and promptness of 
its claims service. 





Its service is readily available to you. 


Head Offices: 
1, North John Street, Liverpool, 2 — 24/28, Lombard Street; London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies world-wide 
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HUMAN PROBLEMS 


The Oxford Dictionary gives the meaning of 
** Harass ’’ as ‘* Vexed by repeated attacks, worry, 
trouble.’’ Not all worries are money ones, though 
lack of adequate means is at the bottom of many 
problems. Repeated attacks of illness in the midst 
of employment, the care of, and anxiety for, 
dependent relatives, old age pension problems &c. 


All these come very hard on single women. 


The G.B.I. is ready to give help and advice on 
any human problem and to call in the experts 
when necessary. To many it is the first port of 
call in a storm. In an emergency it will send a 
Visitor to any part of the country at a moment’s 


notice. 


Worry is the cause of a great deal of illness today, 
both mental and physical, and the G.B.I. is as 
anxious to dispel worry as it is to augment small 


incomes. 


GOVERNESSES’ 
BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION 





g8 VICTORIA STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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licence duties, fuel tax and purchase tax it will pay £340m. this year, 
but the Government will only allocate £33m, to roads, 

The State must relieve the railways of their out-of-date obligations 
and, for the same reason as it maintains the armed forces, it must 
assume financial responsibility for those redundant facilities, includ- 
ing unremunerative lines, required for defence purposes, There is, 
however, no justification for the railways to be paid a direct subsidy 
as your correspondent is, in effect, suggesting —Yours faithfully, 

M. FRANCIS, 
Information Officer, 


4a Bloomsbury Square, W.C.1. British Road Federation. 


Never Hot 


Sir,—Is there any reason why the B.B.C. in forecasting our weather 
should not give us the benefit of an occasional hot day? Surely when 
we are comfortably into the eighties the expression “ very warm” is 
an under-statement, and I don’t know what is wrong with the simple 
adjective “hot.” Possibly, however, it is not “genteel”; one detects 
somehow the influence of Queen Victoria lingering in Broadcasting 
House. Many years ago I remember an elderly lady enjoining her son, 
who had got “very warm” playing tennis, to put on his “ perspirer.” 
—Yours faithfully, C. C.. MILLER. 
Hedges, Little Gaddesden, Berkhamsted. 


Wimbledon Blues 


Sir,—As a friend of Suzanne Lenglen from her first visit when I saw 
her win the Singles Championship on the old ground at Wimbledon, 
may I rebut the charge made by J. P. W. Mallalieu in his sprightly 
article Wimbledon Blues? He writes of Mile. Lenglen: “ Wasn't she 
always keeping Queen Mary waiting?” I know all the facts about the 
one and only occasion when Queen Mary was denied the pleasure of 
a Lenglen match. Suzanne used to rely on a friend finding out the 
time and match when she was to play. Once this friend forgot to tell 
her overnight that she was due on the Centre Court at 2 p.m. Suzanne 
was entertaining friends when she was informed that Her Majesty 
(always so welcome at Wimbledon) was waiting for the match. Dis- 
tracted, she hurried to Wimbledon and was hysterical when she learned 
that the Queen had left. I am sure she was forgiven for this sole lapse 
in a career of methodical care, for I saw Queen Mary chatting graciously 
with Mlle. Lenglen not very long after this unfortunate incident.— 
Yours truly, Davip WILLIAMSON, 
National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S.W.1. 


Identification of a Donor 


Sir,—An unknown friend in England has been sending me the Spectator 
regularly for many years, thus doing me a kindness which gives me 
much pleasure and which I greatly appreciate. I have looked in vain 
for the name and address of my benefactor and have not been able 
to find any clue to his identity. I hope that he will see this letter and 
send me the necessary particulars so that I may write to him.—Yours 
faithfully, ALAN GUIANA. 

Archbishop of The West Indies. 

Austin House, Georgetown I, British Guiana. 


The Onslow Family 


Sir,—I am engaged upon a history of the Onslows of Clandon Park in 
the eighteenth century, and am anxious to trace letters from, or relating 
to, members of the family in that period. If any of your readers have 
such letters in their possession I should be extremely grateful if they 
would allow me to see them. The greatest care would be taken, and in 
the event of publication or reference full acknowledgement would 
be made to the owners.—Yours faithfully, 
C. E. Vuvviamy. 
Lollesworth Cottage, West Horsley, Surrey. 


Women of Letters 


Sm,—In his article on Fanny Burney in the Spectator of June 13th. 
Mr. Derek Hudson commented on the librarians’ habit of cataloguing 
her novels “ neither under B nor D but under A.” Surely it is time a 
protest was made against this listing of a woman's works under her 
married name instead of under her name as an author. The most 
glaring case is that of Mary Wollstonecraft, who has to be sought 
under Godwin—ironic indeed for the author of The Rights of 
Women.—Yours faithfully, RosaLige GLYNN GRYLLS. 
St. Ermins, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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IODINE 


HE element iodine, best-known in 

the form of the antiseptic solution 
“tincture of iodine”, is found only in 
combination with other substances. 
Discovered in 1811, it was later 
identified as one of the elements by 
Sir Humphry Davy and by the French 
scientist Gay-Lussac. [Iodine is 
present in minute quantities in sea 
water, and is recovered from kelp, the 
ash of certain kinds of seaweed. 
Small but valuable quantities of the 
element are also obtained from brine 
wells in America and Java, but 
by far the greater part of the 
world’s supply is extracted from 
caliche — a natural form of 


sodium nitrate found in the desert region 
of Northern Chile. Because iodine 
is essential to health, it is sometimes 
added, in the form of potassium iodide, 
to table salt and animal feeding-stuffs. 
It is widely used as an antiseptic, and 
in the treatment of thyroid deficiency. 
Other iodine compounds play an im- 
portant part in the sensitising of photo- 
graphic films and plates, and in chemical 
analysis. 
I.C.I. makes ‘Salodine’ iodised 
table salt, and iodised salt licks for 
livestock. It also uses iodine 
compounds in the manufacture 
of certain aniline dyes for the 
textile industry. 
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SUMMER BOOKS SUPPLEMENT 


Light on Beatrice Webb 


Beatrice Webb's Diaries, 1912-1924. Edited by Margaret I. Cole. 
(Longmans, 24s.) 

UNLIKE its two predecessors, this volume of Beatrice Webb’s auto- 
biographical writings had not the final shaping of her hand. It 
is rather the raw material from which a successor to My Apprentice- 
ship and Our Partnership could have been written than a continuation 
of their plan. Here, tactfully edited by Margaret Cole, are her actual 
journals from 1912-1924, giving a detailed picture of the day-to-day 
working of the Webbs’ amazing and fertile partnership, which 
exerted so permanent an influence on British politics. 

Of course, the book is in no sense a history of those troublous years, 
Over its first part the shadow of the World War lies heavy, but 
singularly few of its incidents are mentioned. The real historical 
thread, the recurrent theme of the whole—which might be called the 
childhood of the Labour Party—has to be put together from scattered 
references. After watching over the uneasy marriage of the trade- 
union and I.L.P. elements in the Socialist movement, the Webbs 
= in the réle of sponsors for its issue, the Parliamentary Labour 

arty. 

No one could accuse Beatrice Webb of a doting admiration for her 
godchild. Indeed, if anyone could read her earlier comments without 
a knowledge of the sequel, he would suppose that the infant’s survival 
was doubtful and.that the sickly creature showed every sign of mental 
deficiency—** But the Labour Party exists and we have to work with 
it. A poor thing, but our own’’; ** The Parliamentary Labour 
Party has, in fact, not justified its existence either by character or by 
intelligence, and it is doubtful whether it will hold the trade unions.’’ 
It is true that by 1918 the Labour Movement was ** a great lumbering 
mass moving forward towards the equalitarian State, slowly and 
irregularly, lurching now on one side, now on the other,’’ but the 
trade-union officials amongst its patrons are ** men not only 
incapable of doing the work themselves ; they are not fit judges of 
other men’s capacity.’’ So when, at the end of the book, the 
**hated and despised’’ Labour Party comes into its first short spellfof 
power, gratification and surprise reinforce each other, 

Perhaps, after all, the earlier leaders of the Party were not quite so 
unintelligent as they seemed to Mrs. Webb. They may have been 
inclined to shelter behind a camouflage of exaggerated stupidity, to 
sham dead, as it were, to escape being spied out by the inexorable eye, 
and transfixed by the sharp pen, to be added to the collection of 
specimens. What a magnificent collection it is! One after another 
the public persons of the day come to life in five lines of print. 
Many of them are sketched again and again, so that they develop or 





TWO RECENT TRAVEL BOOKS 


The Gulf 
of Pleasure 
BY ALAN ROSS 

The Bay of Naples and its 





Spring in 
Sicily 
BY PETER QUENNELL 
“A travel book in which 


——ae 


echoes of poetry abound— islands. 
beautifully composed and “A model of what a travel 
full of substance.” book should be.” | 


15/- British Weekly. 15/- | 


} Those Impossible English 
BY QUENTIN BELL & HELMUT GERNSHEIM 


“One of the most enthralling picture books which has ever 
been published.’’ The Spectator. 25/- 


| * COMING SHORTLY *x 


Israel, the Establishment 


| of a State 
BY HARRY SACHER 


|| The first authoritative account of the Jewish-Arab conflict, 
written with full access to all the documents. 25/- 


The Times. 
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degenerate before the reader’s eye. Lloyd George, always mistrusted 
by the Webbs as ‘* the littke Welsh Conjuror,’’ fascinates Beatrice 
Webb against her moral judgement. He 
*‘did not impress me favourably in spite of his flattering 
friendliness. He is a blatant intriguer—and every word he says 
is of the nature of an offer ‘to do a deal.’ He neither likes 
nor dislikes you; you are a mere instrument, One among many 
—sometimes of value, sometimes not worth picking up. He bears 
no malice for past opposition ; he has no gratitude for past services 
. His one serviceable gift is executive energy—he sees that things 
are done and not merely talked about. Unfortunately, he does not 
care whether or not they are thought about. He is the best of 
boon companions; witty, sympathetic, capable of superficial 
argument, and quick retort, and brilliant in his observations of men 
and things.’’ 
But though their scruples and suspicions were so far overcome that 
they consented to meet him, by his own request, at Lord Haldane’s 
house, into 10, Downing Street, they would not go. Yet the consulta- 
tion at that ** lonely dinner with the P.M.’’ had far-reaching effect 
on the future of British coalmining. 

At the end of the book we find Sidney Webb serving under Ramsay 
MacDonald in the first Labour Government. With this Prime 
Minister the Webbs’ relations are traced in a series of ambivalent 
passages which show the effects of leadership on the ** brilliant young 
Scot ’’ of earlier days. “It is certainly marvellous how the achieve- 
ment of his ambition has improved his manners and swept away his 
rancours ’’ ; he ** is certainly more than a passable Leader ; he is an 
extremely eccomplished leader.’’ When at last the ** Cinderella ” 
post of Minister of Labour was offered to Sidney (a position which 
he would gladly have filled had he not later been called to the Board 
of Trade), one can almost hear the reaction. * He has learnt the 
manner; ’ says Sidney in a contemplative tone: ‘ he just tells me 
that it is the post of greatest difficulty ’ 

G.B.S. makes darts and dashes into the journals. The very 
painful scene in which he refuses ** to waste our money on lawyers *’ 
in the defence of Roger Casement, and retires himself to write for 
the accused Irishman a speech ** to thunder down the ages,’’ is almost 
obliterated by the later record of faithful friendship with the two 
Webbs, a friendship, as it were, between a will-o’-the-wisp and a 
railway-engine. 1 myself cherish the memory of an occasion at the 
Courtneys’ when the committee which promoted the production of 
Hobhouse and Brockway’s book on contemporary prisons, as a 
companion to their earlier history to be written by the Webbs, was 
confronted by Stephen Hobhouse’s pained refusal to accept Shaw’s 
preface which seemed in certain cases to favour capital punishment. 
** Eh Stephen, that only shows y’ never knew m’Aunt Georgina,’’ cried 
Shaw, and the tension was lessened by the Webbs’ admitting the 
offending preface to, their own book. For them Shaw’s irresponsi- 
bility was redeemed by his charm as a companion, and his genuine 
personal kindness, his ** gallant generosity in devoting days of his 
time to our proofs—pointing and repairing our style and adding one 
or two paragraphs of his own where he thought we have not made 
our meaning clear,’’ his ** real dear ’’ comradeship and his growing 
concern for the world. 

One could go on indefinitely citing the portrait-sketches which 

are the jewels of the book—the prophetic picture of Sir Oswald 
Mosley, ‘* So much perfection argues rottenness somewhere. . 
Is there in him some weak spot which will be revealed in a time of 
stress ?’’, Sir Edward Grey, ** an incarnation of negative goodness,”’ 
Krassin, ** a curious combination of the practical expert and the 
convinced adherent of a dogmatic creed,’’ Tagore showing ** spiritual 
insolence ’’ in ** the atmosphere of adulation in which the mystic 
genius lives and has his being.’’ But after all the most moving 
portrait is that of Beatrice herself. She, who had been one of the 
most self-confident of her generation, with a diagnosis and a pre- 
scription for each social ill in turn, suffered to the full the bitter 
disillusionment of her generation, the recognition that the optimism 
of the nineteenth century had sprung up too shallow-rooted, that 
hidden chasms of cruelty, greed and intolerance yawned between 
humanity and any promised land. The sense of helplessness, so 
familiar today, so new forty years ago, was hard indeed to bear; 
she feels ** beaten by events.’’ ** In almost every department of war 
politics one can have no opinion because all the essential facts are 
hidden from one. The misery of acute restlessness is due to the 
combination of mortal concern and complete ignorance.’’ 

To her grief and discouragement were added constant sleeplessness 
and ** incapacity either to walk or to work.’’ Twenty-two years 
before her death she was persuaded that her life was nearly spent. 
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Published Today 


Majority 


(1931-1952) 





21 years of Publishing 


A one-volume library for all tastes 


Over 1000 pages 25s. net 


DUVEEN 


Ss. N. BEHRMAN 


‘A masterpiece of brisk transatlantic Boswellising.’"—The Times 
‘Most entertaining.’—HAROLD NICOLSON (Observer) 
“No one can fail to enjoy it..—-RAYMOND MORTIMER (Sunday Times) 


Illustrated nd Impression 12s. 6d. net 


Avenues of History 
L. B. NAMIER 


‘The most penetrating and original of all modern historians.’ 
—HUGH TREVOR-ROPER (Sunday Times) 2nd Impression 15s. net 


I Led 3 Lives 


H. A. PHILBRICK 


The exciting story of a man who risked his life for 9 years to expose 
a Communist ring. Illustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


HAMISH HAMILTON 














The Island of Desire 


EDITH TEMPLETON 


“Mrs. Templeton’s gift is to reproduce an atmosphere subtly, 
and her pictures of society life in Prague and lower middle 
class life in England are fascinating.’’ 

JOHN BETJEMAN ( Daily Telegraph) 12s. 6d. net 


Modern English 
Painters 


SIR JOHN ROTHENSTEIN 


** The director of the Tate Gallery has had and has taken a 
unique opportunity of obtaining accurate and often fasci- 
nating information.’’—THE TIMES. 32 plates 25s. net 


Introducing the 
Universe 


JAMES C. HICKEY 

**A mass of fact simply explained and garnished with wit ; 
here is the unearthly beauty of astronomic photography.’’ 
EVENING NEWS. 15 plates 10s. 6d. net 


The Empress 


Josephine 


R. McNAIR WILSON 
The only biography of Napoleon’s Josephine has been out 
of print for many years and is now re-issued. 


4 plates 21s. net 
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A Little Learning WINIFRED PECK 


Book Society Recommendation. Readers of Lady Peck’s novels 
will welcome this story of her early years, which is at the same time 
an absorbing account of the changing form of education. 

(July 11th) 12s. 6d, 





No Sportsman at All J. K. STANFORD 


The author of that classic The Twelfth gives a lively account of his 
recent sporting tour of Britain, which covers the pursuit of most 
forms of feathered game ; fox, stag and otter hunting; coursing ; 
and retriever trials. With drawings. 18s. 


The Living Landscape of Britain 
WALTER SHEPHERD 


* Structural forms, volcanic formations, glacial scenery, springs and 
water-courses, inland caves, fossils, erosion and prehistoric stones 
are among the many subjects included in the fascinating book. 

Copiously illustrated with photographs and diagrams it will enable 
readers to look at the view with a fresh eye and a new compre- 
hension. ’—Queen. Well illustrated. 36s. 


Three Rivers of France FREDA WHITE 


*A most intelligent and sympathetic guide to this ——_ of 
Perigord, Guienne, Quercy, and Rouergue. .. read and enjoy.’— 
Jacquetta Hawkes : New Statesman. Fully illustrated. 25s. 


Travel Light NAOMI MITCHISON 


* Has the impersonal, eerie, compelling fascination of a folk-tale or a 
ballad... enjoyment of a most unusual and delightful kind.’— 
Manchester Guardian. 10s. 6d. 


new novels 


I Saw No Sun J. DELVES-BROUGHTON 
* Colourful, teeming, vivid historical novel set in Scotland in the 
1730s—this is history alive.—Queen. ‘ Robert Louis Stevenson 
would have welcomed J Saw No Sun.’—Compton Mackenzie : 
Bookman. 15s. 


Land from the Sea SHOWELL STYLES 


This stirring, colourful novel of 150 years ago is based on fact— 
the bitter feud caused by the building of Madock’s great dam in 
North-West Wales. 12s. 6d. 


Shameful Harvest A. G. STREET 
* Packed with entertaining incidents picturing the real farming com- 
munity.’—B.B.C. * Like all really great novels, fired with purpose 
and prejudice.’—Truth. 12s. 6d. 


The Path of Thunder PETER ABRAHAMS 


* Tragedy of love of an educated Negro and a Boer girl in South 
Africa. Peter Abrahams, himself a Negro, brilliantly describes the 
heartbreak that Apartheid brings.’-— Reynolds News. 12s. 6d, 


Out from Eden VICTORIA LINCOLN 


‘With what verve and cunning the story of emotional storms in this 
** Bohemian ’’ household is laid before the public ! ’"—Evening 
Standard. ‘ Good character studies and a deep emotional interest 
are the outstanding features. ’—Press & Journal. 12s, 6d, 


Telling of Murder DOUGLAS RUTHERFORD 


* Cross-Continental chase by crooks, ending up Third-Man style, 
Good example of a tough thriller."— Reynolds News. 12s. 6d. 
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The Book Society’s Choice for 
JUNE 


A MANY- 
SPLENDOURED 
THING 


Han Suyin 


‘Han Suyin‘ herself is an unusual and vital character. 
Belonging to several worlds, she seems to have the best 
gifts of each. But the real importance of her book 
is the clear light it throws on the Chinese character. 
Nothing I have read has done so much to explain the 
personal background of this complex and baffling 
passage of contemporary history.’ 

Naomi Lewis. 

15s, net 


OBSERVER 


FROM A GARDEN 
IN LONDON 


Henrik Ringsted 
* Mr, Ringsted is a Dane who lives in London, and in 
From a Garden in London he pleasantly discourses on 


his impressions, and suggests improvements, most 
amiably in our way of life.’ THE LISTENER 


15s. net 


THE CHARACTER 
OF PEOPLES 


André Siegfried 
* Mr. Siegfried is . . . first and foremost a Frenchman. 
So his studies of the French, the English, the Germans, 
the Russians, the Americans are marked by French 
clarity, the French belief in intelligence. . . . The basic 


thesis of this brilliant book is that national character 
exists," MANCHESTER GUARDIAN 


12s. 6d. net 


REPORT ON 
SOUTHERN 
AFRICA 
Basil Davidson 
To be published on July 7th 


An authentic last-minute survey of the facts behind the 
Crisis. 
16s. net 


JONATHAN CAPE 
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Her incredible industry takes on an aspect of heroism. Her com< 
ments on her own life show it as a constant struggle, inspired by a 
—— sense of duty, and a profound though sceptical spiritual 
ife 
** Deep down in one’s heart is a realisation that the discovery 
of the laws of nature in order that men may become creators of 
a better world, is an act - piety, one of the ways that we can bring 
about the Kingdom of God. The scientific temperament, the 
desire to measure, to record, to test, and to explain correctly what 
has happened or is happening in order to predict what will happen 
is a moral as well as an intellectual process. 
Beatrice Webb was of the stuff from which eagle saints are made, 
Even those who differ from her political opinions will yield ready 
admiration to the devotion of her life. MARGERY FRY, 


Debunking Bolivar 


Bolivar. By Salvador de Madariaga, (Hollis & Carter, 45s.) 


In the first quarter of the nineteenth century the principal coms 
imunities in Spanish-speaking America took up arms to expel their 
Spanish rulers. The local criollos and mestizos were not in fact 
Spaniards, but were an embryo new race produced under the 
influence of the environment and by contact with the indigenous 
Simon Bolivar, born in 1783 in the country that is now 


peoples. 
Venezuela, said: ‘* We differ from all other varieties of the human 
species.’’ Nevertheless, most of the leaders in the struggle for 


independence were sons of Spanish or criollo parents. In the eyes of 
Madrid these ** Liberators ’’ were renegades ; to Latin Americans 
they became national heroes ; today their names are venerated in the 
republics which have come into existence in the liberated territories, 

In his previous volumes on the rise and fall of the Spanish American 
Empire, Don Salvador de Madariaga, a Spaniard, argued—and 
with considerable justification—that the Spanish rule in the New 
World was not as black as it was painted by Latin American and 
British commentators, all of whom had their own patriotic, ideological 
and economic reasons for building up the /eyenda negra. In the 
present book the author has set out to debunk the most celebrated 
of all the Liberators, The Spanish version of this massive and 
lavishly-documented work, published in Mexico a year or so ago, 
has caused great offence in Latin America. To indicate his disgust 
at Sr Madariaga’s lack of respect for the so-called ‘* Maximum Male,’’ 
the well-known Venezuelan who provided the maps for the Mexican 
edition has refused to authorise their inclusion in future printings, 
A distinguished Bolivian, slanging this ‘‘ villainous book,’’ has 
suggested that Don Salvador’s purpose in denigrating Bolivar and 
his ancestors may have been, simply, to attract attention to himself 
by creating a scandal. Even in Brazil, a Portuguese-speaking 
country, Bolivar has been described as ‘* sordid and mean.’’ Already 
more words have been writen about this volume than are contained 
in its 700 large and closely-packed pages. 

Very briefly Sr Madariaga’s argument is that the idealised portrait 
of Bolivar, which for so long has been accepted as authentic in Latin 
America and elsewhere, is a fake. In reality this supposed hero was 
a self-seeking replica of the Napoleonic archetype, and his high- 
minded and much-publicised speeches and writings must not be 
taken at their face-value. Bolivar’s aim, says Sr Madariaga, was 
to become ** the head and arbiter of the dozen nations of Spanish 
America reunited after having fallen apart at the fall of the Spanish 
crown,’” and even the abortive Congress of Panama of 1826, which 
is usually considered to have been an enlightened and disinterested 
project for bringing peace to the Western Hemisphere, was devised 
** above all as a way to enlarge his hold over the mainland,’’ Bolivar 
was inordinately proud, autocratic, ostentatious and amorous, and, 
as his ambition drove him forward, he became increasingly unscru- 
pulous and cruel. Sr Madariaga admits, with evident reluctance, 
that the Liberator was an amazingly astute tactician, brave, generous 
and a genius of a kind; but at every point throughout the book it 
is his defects that are referred to with greatest emphasis and relish, 

Sr Madariaga quotes authorities for every one of his statements ; 
but he seems to rely particularly on those which assist his general 
argument, and damaging interpretations are always preferred—or, 
at least, are unfailingly insinuated, as in the following passage which 
begins with an extract from a contemporary work : 

‘*In his Defence of Bolivar, Simon Rodriguez writes: ‘ The 
Populace says that when he [Bolivar] was a child, he amused himself 
killing little negroes with his penknife ; that his mother pleased 
him in this; and that when her son cried, she came out on the 
balcony and shouted to her slaves: This child has nothing to 
play with; he has no more little negroes: go to the estate and 
—_ — some !* Our first reaction is to dismiss the subject as 
ridiculous, 
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Sr Madariaga comments, and then he adds: ‘‘ But brushing aside 
the caricature, could there be something in it ? ”’ 

Bolivar is a brilliant tour de force, backed by an impressive display 
of erudition. It is full of good things ; but it is a malicious essay 
rather than an objective biography. In spite of the long list of 
authorities, it is no more a piece of sound historical research than was 
Lytton Strachey’s Queen Victoria. The hero—always a renegade to 
Sr Madariaga—is dissected with a scalpel of Toledo steel, and 
without mercy. The author has travelled extensively in South 
America, but he has not lived there for any length of time, and it 
seems that he had decided on his thesis before completing his 
investigations. 

The Liberator is not interpreted in terms of the South American 
ambiente. His career is not adequately presented to us as a mani- 
festation of the needs and dreams of a new race arising in the vast 
sub-continent, across which he led his armies, disseminated his 
ideas of government, acknowledged the acclamation of multitudes, 
and enjoyed the company of (we shall never know how many) 
beautiful women. Sr Madariaga’s attitude is doubtless a Spaniard’s 
reaction against the excessive adulation that Bolivar has received in 
recent years, but his enquiry into the Bolivarian legend would have 
been more convincing if it had been conducted with more sympathy 
and less venom. GEORGE PENDLE. 


The Future of Europe 


Understanding Europe. By Christopher Dawson. (Sheed and 
Ward. 16s.) 


** Europe is not a political creation. It is a society of peoples 
who shared the same faith and the same moral values. The European 
nations are parts of a wider spiritual society.’’ This is the major 
theme of Mr. Dawson’s book. He explains and praises the variety, 
and the wealth of individuality, which Europe derives from being 
** a society of nations, each intensely conscious of its own social 
personality and its own political institutions and laws, but all united 
by a common spiritual tradition, a common intellectual culture and 
common moral values.’’ Two questions are inevitably posed by 
such a picture of Europe, and much of the present book is devoted 
to discussing them. First, what will happen to ‘‘ a society of 
nations ’’ in a world where, according to Mr. Dawson, “* it already 
seems as if the age of the nation State has passed, and even a nation 
as powerful as Germany cannot survive unless it forms part of some 
wider unity ’’? Second, what will happen to peoples who were 
once ‘‘ united by a common spiritual tradition ’’ when the faith in 
that tradition withers ? 

The first is the easier question for Mr. Dawson, who sees the 
modern, sovereign, nation-State as a nuisance, and who believes 
there are several practical paths toward a ‘* wider unity ’’: the 
British Commonwealth, for example, or the mediaeval conception 
of Europe as the commonwealth of Christian peoples. ‘* The 
experience of the British Commonwealth,’’ he writes, ** has dis- 
proved the Hobbesian doctrine that if political power is not con- 
centrated, society returns to the law of the jungle.’” Mr. Dawson 
calls attention to the ** possibilities of a genuine dual citizenship ”’ 
which the British Commonwealth has developed: And he adds: 
** It is impossible to explain the facts of European life and culture 
unless we admit some such dual citizenship. The. most typical 
representatives of our civilisation—Erasmus, Leibniz, Goethe, for 
instance—were not primarily citizens of a particular State; they 
were citizens of Europe.’’ 

In a chapter on the United States Mr. Dawson seems to extend 
his hopes for ‘* wider unity ’’ across the Atlantic. 

PW two great provinces of Western civilisation,’’ he writes, 

‘are merely passing through different stages of the same process 

. American religion has lost its supernatural faith and American 
philosophy has lost its rational certitude. What survives is a 
vague moral idealism and a vague rational optimism. . Here 
America is faced by just the same problem which confronts Europe, 
which is the problem of Western civilisation as a whole . . . Western 
civilisation cannot be saved either by Europe or by America ; it 
demands a common effort . .. based on common spiritual principles. ta 

But where are the common spiritual principles ? It is easy to 
prove that we had them yesterday. It is easy to suggest that we must 
die unless we recapture them tomorrow. But how do we set about 
it? Mr. Dawson takes comfort in the fact that the fall of Rome was 
followed by a reaffirmation of spiritual values, 

** It was the age of Tiberius and Nero,’’ he writes, ‘‘ that saw 
the coming of Christianity, and the breakdown of the giant fabric 
of the world State in the third century was followed by the rise of the 
new Christian culture. The present crisis of our civilisation can 
only be solved by a similar process of radical conversion and 
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A BRIEF SELECTION FOR SUMMER 


VISCOUNT SIMON 
Retrospect 
** No one who wants to understand the 
political scene of the last fifty years can 
afford not to read this book—a record of 
great achievement. ’’— Daily Graphic, 
32 illustrations, 25s. 


Mr. PRESIDENT—HARRY TRUMAN 
William Hillman 
The first time a U.S. president in office 
has released his most intimate diaries 
and letters. Illustrated. Early July, 21s. 


[NEW NOVELS |] 


RICHARD CHURCH 

The Nightingale 
His new novel. ‘‘A noble, wise and 
courageous book.’’— 
JOHN CONNELL (Evening News) 10s. 6d. 


ROBERT NEILL 

Moon in Scorpio 
** Impossible to set a limit to what Mr. 
Neill may achieve as an_ historical 
novelist . . . informative, memorable, 
exciting and entertaining.’’—EMRYS JONES 
(The Recorder) 12s. 6d. 


Not for the squeamish is Vivian Connell’s 

new novel September in Quinze. Critical 
feeling runs high ‘‘ Vulgar rot.’’—NANCY 
spAIN (Daily Express). ‘* This highly intel- 
ligent novel is . . . not easily forgotten ’’— 
EMRYS JONES (The Recorder) 12s. 6d. 


ROBERT NEUMANN 

Insurrection in Poshansh 
*‘A work of altogether exceptional 
quality, the product of a genuine and 
unique literary personality.’’—MORCHARD 
BisHor (John O’ London’s) 12s. 6d. 


NANCY SPAIN 

Out, Damned Tot ! 
** Unquestionably a scream from begin- 
ning to end,’’—FREDERICK Laws (News 
Chronicle) 10s. 6d. 


Headpiece by Clifford Webb from Ralph 
Wightman’s Days on the Farm. 
Soon. 8s. 6d. 
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Just Out 


The Road to Safety 
SIR ARTHUR WILLERT 


‘An invaluable contribution to the literature on 
Anglo-American relations. .. . The author is probably 
the only person who could have made so notable a 
contribution to the history of this period.’—Sir Evelyn 
Wrench in THE SPECTATOR. 

*Let me urge all who care about Anglo-American 
relations to read with diligence Sir Arthur Willert’s 
knowledgeable, ripely informative account of a critical 
phase in these relations.".—John Connell in THE 
EVENING NEWS 15s. net 


Mission to Korea 
EDGAR S. KENNEDY 


‘Not just another book about the Korean War ; its 
scope and scale are far wider . . . a book to be read.’ 
—Guy Ramsey in THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 16s. net 


The New State of Israel 
GERALD DE GAURY 


‘Objective, accurate and well-balanced, a valuable 
addition to the literature on the New State.’—7he Hon. 
Edwin Samuel in THE BOLTON EVENING NEWS. 18s. net 


The Rescuers 


A first novel by 
P. B. ABERCROMBIE 


‘A great pleasure and satisfaction to read. ... It is 

written with delicacy and intelligence.’—Marghanita 

Laski in THE OBSERVER. 

*It abounds with subtle observation of psychological 

nuances, with illuminating remarks. on human _ be- 

haviour.’—John Betjeman in THE DAILY TELEGRAPH. 
12s. 6d. net 


To be Published Shortly 


To the Bullfight 
JOHN MARKS 

A concise guide to the Spanish national pastime. 
Illustrated, 7s. 6d. net 


Your Siamese Cat 

HETTIE GRAY BAKER 

A guide through the joys and problems of living with a 
Siamese. J/lustrated. 12s. 6d. net 


A Bag of Stones 
JOHN HAMPSON 


A new novel by the author of Saturday Night at The 
Greyhound. 12s. 6d. net 


Hans 

MICHEL BOUTRON 

A moving first novel, which has won several important 
literary prizes in France. 9s. 6d. net 


Isle of Sinners 
HENRI QUEFFELEC 


The beautiful and unusual novel on which Jean 
Delannoy’s prize-winning firm of the same name was 
based. 12s. 6d. net 


DEREK VERSCHOYLE 
13 Park Place . St James's > S.W.\ 





























Spiritual transformation. Hard as it may be to see the possibility 
of this, it is no less difficult to believe in the possibility of indefinite 
progress along the present line to some robot utopia.”’ 
Understanding Europe is a wise book, well and persuasively written. 
The reader may find it hopeful or despairing—depending on whether 
he has the courage to imagine a new age of faith. ‘* The great 
world cultures correspond with the great world religions, and when a 
religion dies the civilisation that it has inspired gradually decays.’* 
This is Mr Dawson's belief, after a lifetime devoted to history. 
Where there is no vision, the people perish. HERBERT AGAR, 


The Shifting Scene 


The Lig Landscape of Britain. By Walter Shepherd. (Faber, 
36s.) 

A BOOK which begins by announcing a clearly defined and limited 
objective earns the immediate gratitude of its readers. They will 
discover, in due course, if the author is really well-acquainted with 
the road, and if his pace is suited to theirs, but at least they know 
where they are supposed to be going. Since the days of Lord 
Avebury and Sir Archibald Geikie many books have been published 
on the origins and causes of the present scenery of Britain, but 
the uninstructed will not find many as useful as this. There are 
several reasons for this—a lucid style, a sensible arrangement, 
good and plentiful diagrams (drawn by the author ?), but perhaps 
most important is the author’s courage in omission. The book 
concerns itself strictly with general principles, and does not examine 
particular cases, and that forbidding subject geological sequence is 
omitted entirely ; for Mr. Shepherd, Britain is made up of limestones 
and sandstones and granites, not of deposits of jurassic and cretaceous 
rocks. 

On the limestones and sandstones and granites. work the great 
planetary forces— : 

‘** For hot, cold, moist, and dry, four champions fierce 
Strive here for Maistrie, and to Batell bring 
Thir embryon Atoms.’’ 
And this is as true in the peaceful fields of the Home Counties as 
in the Miltonic Chaos. 

In the last chapter a new champion appears, and we read of Man 
as a geological agent. There has been much work and thought on 
this subject since Sherlock’s well-known book with that title, and some 
readers may consider Mr. Shepherd’s treatment a little summary 
even for a primer. It seems odd that he should devote more space to 
the inconspicuous round barrows and long barrows than he does to 
the ubiquitous plough and the greedy open-cast excavator, but this 
is apparently due to the same careful circumscription of his theme 
that is the strength of his earlier chapters. 

Technical words are used very sparingly. One of the few digres- 
sions (in a footnote) refers to the strikingly anthropomorphic 
vocabulary used by geographers; rivers have mouths, arms and 
elbows ; mountains have shoulders, brows and feet ; the landscape 
contains scalps, guts, chines, heads, noses and many other pieces of 
human anatomy. Mr. Shepherd might have gone on to call attention 
to another peculiarity of geographers. Unlike their brother scientists 
they do not turn to Greek or Latin when in need of new technical 
terms ; they adopt them from an astonishing medley of languages 
and dialects. Words from Spanish, Welsh, Norwegian, Eskimo, 
Malay, Swiss-German and Russian will be found in any school 
text-book, and, even when such words are strictly rationed, as in 
this book, one meets horsts, drumlins, cwms, slickensides, monadnocks, 
rias and grikes. One rather novel inclusion of Mr. Shepherd’s is a 
collection of quarrymen’s names for common fossils. 

The history of this elaborate piece of natural sculpture over which 
we crawl and scuttle is a fascinating study, but, in some respects, 
how little we know! One minute example of this mentioned by 
Mr. Shepherd is the not uncommon kind of pebble called a banded 
flint. What are these bands? No one knows. One hypothesis 
which stirs the imagination is to be found expressed in a simple 
diagram on page 155. The British coal-measures must have been 
formed in the vast delta of some south-flowing river. The river 
must have drained an enormous continent situated immediately to 
the north of the present position of the British Isles ; it is provisionally 
known to palaeo-geographers as the continent of Laurentia. But 
the name contains the hypothesis, for Laurentia is the land of St. 
Lawrence which has now drifted three thousand miles to the west- 
ward. Could Labrador and Norway once have been one, and was 
it in the swamps of some more than Amazonian river flowing from 
the heart of this enormous land-mass that our coal originally rotted 
down from sappy greenstuff ? What ideas men do get when they 
begin to pick up pebbles on a beach ! STEPHEN Bone. 
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Courbet: Success and Failure 


Gustave Courbet. By Gerstle Mack. (Rupert Hart-Davis. 45s.) 


Mr. GERSTLE MACK has written the first full-length biography on 
Courbet in English. For a long time I think it will remain the only 
biography of this artist in our language, since Mr. Mack has treated 
in detail all the known evidence of his life, has sifted and dealt with 
all the known correspondence, and has really left nothing to be 
written by future biographers. Critical surveys and reassessments 
of Courbet’s work will doubtless be published as his fashion waxes 
and wanes, and it is to be hoped that the supply of illustrated editions, 
showing his pictorial output, is by no means exhausted. Excepting 
for the ‘* Les Demi-Dieux ’’ edition on Courbet (published recently 
in French by Editions du Dimanche) with its magnificent plates that 
show countless fascinating and unexpected details of his pictures, 
no reproductions have so far done anything approaching justice to this 
master, Since Mr. Mack refers so often in his text to pictures done at all 
periods of Courbet’s life, it is maddening not to be able to get a 
better idea of what they look like when (and this is, alas, all too 
seldom the case) the ones he mentions happen to be reproduced at 
all. It is true that at times the canvases themselves are cracked and 
dirty, and, owing to bitumen and other nefarious ingredients in the 
paint, look almost as dingy as the photographs of them, but this 
is by no means always so, and many that could have been chosen 
for reproduction glow with a richness of texture unknown in possibly 
any other nineteenth-century work. 

Mr. Mack, in his previously published Toulouse-Lautrec biography, 
had a subject which could not fail to interest on every page, and he 
did full justice to that lovable, warped personality and his motley 
assortment of friends, models and night-life companions. Here, 
although he has indeed done justice to Courbet’s life, he has not had 
the same easily-flowing task, and, no matter how hard any master 
of words may try, I defy him to make the Vendéme Column as 
interesting as ‘* La Goulue.’’ Nor is it easy to persuade even the 
most straight-laced reader that a white-wine cellar in Switzerland 
holds the same enticement as the foyer of the Moulin Rouge or the 
salon of the rue Tellier. When Mr. Mack writes : ‘* Courbet was a 
painter and only a painter, not a thinker or a philosopher or a 
dialectician,’’ he is right, and, as his childhood friend, Max Bouchon, 
wrote in 1856, ‘‘ il produit ses oeuvres... tout aussi simplement 
qu’un pommier produit des pommes.’’ 

If only Bouchon and Proudhon had left Courbet to his orchard, 
and not helped to drag him into the political field that brought such 
disaster ! Although, as Mr. Mack proves, Courbet was in no way 
responsible for the pulling down of the Vendéme Column at the 
time of the Paris Commune, this simple, honest man became an easy 
victim to the reactionary accusers and avengers, and, instead of 
spending his later days in his beloved Franche-Comté, drinking the 
products of his pommiers, he spent them in prison, exile and the 
appalling physical deterioration of dropsy, caused by the acid from 
white wine. Lautrec’s life ended in similar horror, but at least he 
had had the pleasures that Hluminated the path, both for himself and 
for readers of his biography. There can be no pleasure now in 
reading of the, then doubtless momentous, political hurly-burly in 
which Courbet had absolutely no need to have involved himself. 
The interest we can take in Courbet and his life must come from his 
pictures and not from his recorded activities. From these, without 
having any recourse to correspondence and memoirs left by friends, 
we can see the tragedy. 

The early self-portraits show a man of great physical beauty with 
the Assyrian type of face described by Silvestre and other friends, 
with his black eyes and long lashes, sensitive nostrils, sensuous 
mouth and silken bronzed skin. We see a man of intense vitality, 
that proclaimed itself often in unbounded faith in himself and his 
art—a faith described by many as conceit, but in reality something 
which every creative man must possess if he is to succeed. He knew 
himself to be a master, and he was right to proclaim it. André 
Lhéte finds him ‘* almost as classical as Ingres, as romantic as 
Delacroix, more of a draughtsman than the second, more intelligent 
often in front of an easel than both put together.’’ Fulsome praise 
indeed, and, whether one accepts these claims or not, the pith of 
Lhéte’s opinion seems to lie in the last phrase. Except in front of 
an easel; where he was guided by assurance of what he was doing, 


‘rather than by intelligence, Courbet was neither a spiritual nor a 


highly imaginative painter, as Mr. Mack admits ; he was a man, 
Castagnary tells us, who ate slowly in the manner of peasants and 
cattle. He worked quickly and without hesitations as to what to do 
next; his painting was instinctive and, until the last years, intuition 
did not fail him. 

The final portrait of Courbet is a photograph. The last paintings 
by Courbet- are often oleographic pastiches of his own work. In 
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STORM JAMESON 
The Green Man 


A Book Society Recommendation 


A long, interesting and penetrating story of our times vividly 
presented through two branches of a family, Starting in 
the years between the two wars the story narrates the 
experiences of Andrew Daubney at Oxford and in the 
career he has decided to carve out for himself. The book 
is a comedy of manners and an acute comment on our 


age of anxiety and misbelief. 


MICHAEL FIGGIS 


Diana Wakefield 


** Very readable ... full 
of passages of beautiful and 
poetic writing.’” 

John o’ Londons. 12s, 6d, 


BRYAN MAcMAHON 
Children of the Rainbow 


A story of rural Ireland. 
“* A superb piece of writing.” 
Sheffield Telegraph. 15s. 


BARBARA WILLARD 


Echo Answers 


** A light, lively and 
amusing flow of feminine 
wit.’’ The Times. 12s. 6d. 


oS 


15s, 


WALTER MACKEN 


The Bogman 


An Irish novel. ‘‘A 
skilfully told tale, lively in 
sentiment,’’ 

The Spectator. 12s. 6d. 


ETHEL WILSON 
The Equations of Love 


** Two very accomplished 
tales.’’ Tribune. ‘*Arare 
book.’’ Listener. 10s. 6d. 


LAURA TALBOT 


The Gentlewomen 


** A witty and perceptive 
piece of social comedy.”’ 
C. V. Wedgwood (B.B.C. 
The Critics) 12s. 6d. 


* 


SEAN O’CASEY RUPERT HART-DAVIS 


Rose and Crown 


The fifth volume of Sean 
O’Casey’s autobiography. 
It is as interesting and 


vivid as the previous 
volumes. 2ls. 
OSBERT 
SITWELL 


Wrack 
at Tidesend 


Portrait Poems. ‘‘ The 
compounded relish of sad- 
ness and wit is what gives 
so memorable a flavour to 
these pages.’’ 

The Times. 10s. 6d, 


Hugh Walpole 

** A fascinating and ex- 
tremely skilful biography. 
‘ie A richly entertaining 


The Listener. 25s, 


SACHEVERELL 
SITWELL 
Cupid 
and the Jacaranda 

** The book ranges far 
and wide: Italy, Hungary, 
Mexico ; Jenghis Khan and 
the gods of Greece; illu- 
minating geography and 
history in the light of art.’’ 

Daily Telegraph. 24s. 
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DEAREST ISA 


Robert Browning’s Letters 
to Isabella Blagden 


EDITED with an Introduction by EDWARD C. 
McALEER, ‘‘ Remember,’’ wrote Browning to 
Isabella Blagden, ‘I read your letters twice, then 
burn them: mine, I trust, earnestly conjure you 
will never, show: but you will not.’’ These 
previously unpublished letters sparkle with the 
names of Browning’s great contemporaries — 
Matthew Arnold, Bulwer Lytton, George Eliot, 
. . 402 pp. Illustrated with 
University of Texas Press 25s 


Anthony Trollope ‘ 


end-paper maps. 


Scottish Verse 


1851-1951 
Selected by DOUGLAS YOUNG. Scottish life and 
the Scottish scene find expression here in verse, 
in poems of war and of peace, Highland and 
Lowland and island. With foreword, glossary 
and notes. 18s 


Showboats 


PHILIP GRAHAM. The history of an institution 
as American as the catfish or pumpkin pie—from 
the first showboat of 1831 to the last of these floating 
theatres, now moored at St. Louis, which brought 
melodrama and farce to backwoodsmen of the 
Mississippi. Abundantly illustrated. University of 
Texas Press 25s 


* 


NOW ADDED to the new Nelson Classics are— 


POEMS OF RUPERT BROOKE 
introduced by Geoffrey Keynes 


PETER’S LETTERS TO HIS KINSFOLK 


by John Gibson Lockhart 
each 4s 


NELSON 
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both we can see the deterioration—in the first case physical and in 
the second mental. Many works signed by Courbet during his last 
years contain few strokes by the master himself, and were finished by 
unscrupulous pupils and bought up by even more unscrupulous 
dealers. He was persecuted by his own family (in particular by his 
mad sister Zoe), exiled to Switzerland, and abandoned himself 
to the steady drinking that brought on his death. His intuition, this 
time in the purchasing of so-called ** bargain old masterpieces,’” 
failed him completely, and the once proud romantic figure dis- 
appeared into unhealthy fatness. Mr. Mack has written on these sad 
things with knowledge and ability, and, in his text, has provided as 
full an account as is today possible of the great romantic realist 
without whose example the Impressionists might never have freed 
themselves from the official and reactionary work of their century. 
It is now left for a publisher to produce, in England, plates of repro- 
ductions that will do justice to Mr. Mack’s scholarly text. 
Derek Hit. 


A Fantasy of France 


How to Travel Incognito. By Ludwig Bemelmans. 
Hamilton. 12s. 6d.) 


Even if it were not known that Mr. Bemelmans had once run his 
own restaurant, his books would automatically send a rush of food- 
and-drink metaphors to the reviewer’s head. ‘* Exhilarating wine 
of his imagination . . . spiced with pungent wit ’’ are the sort of 
expressions one would be tempted to use of How To Travel Incognito 
if the blurb-writer had not got in with them first. Something about 
a soufflé would have done if soufflés had always been successful. 
Perhaps drink is a more reliable guide. A before-dinner drink 
certainly—nothing more serious than that. And yet none of the 
insipidness of sherry nor the mind-befogging palate-scrape of a dry 
martini. A champagne cocktail. Somewhere between the last few 
sips of the first and the first few sips of the second. This is the effect 
that Mr. Bemelmans produces. A slow-spreading starfish of delight, 
an easy willingness to find things funny, perhaps even a bit funnier 
than they really are. 

How To Travel Incognito is a picaresque fantasy about life in 
modern France. It is the tale of Bemelmans, the reasonably fly 
left-bank American, being shown by an improbable impoverished 
aristocrat how to make flyness into something spectacular, not only 
as a way of living, but as a way of life. How to travel in comfort 
without a ticket on the French railways ; how to get free meat for 
home-consumption from Paris restaurants ; how to get an umbrella 
mended in the rue St. Honoré ; how to give an ambassadress dinner 
with only two hundred francs in your pocket ; how to obtain a free 
Rolls-Royce ; how to transfer the ambience of a Cannes night-club 
to an international train at three o’clock in the morning—all these 
useful hints for foreign travel are conveyed to the reader via the 
adventures of Bemelmans with his instructive companion the Comte 
de St. Cucuface. 

There is also information for the less adventurous traveller: the 
best hotel in Paris (not one of the obvious ones, and, though expensive, 
offering far better value for money than some of the no-longer-cheap 
hotels on the Left Bank) and some remarks about restaurants in 
Paris and elsewhere. Perhaps Bemelmans overpraises the much 
favoured Méditerranée in the Carrefour de 1’Odéon, but the Pyramide 
at Vienne on an off-day gets a pasting. ‘*‘ It is’, writes Mr. Bemel- 
mans, ‘‘ as damaging to a low bistro as to the best of restaurants 
when the proprietor discovers that he is a rare and remarkable man 
with his pots and bottles. Upon seeing his picture in various 
publications and reading a description of himself he becomes obese 
with acquired personality.’” Would that more serious travel guide- 
books would speak out so honestly. On the other hand there is well- 
deserved applause for the Chope Danton (near the Méditerranée), 
the sort of place few ** experts ’’ recommend. 


But it is the fantasy, with its occasional anecdotes inserted in the 
true picaresque tradition, that is the chief content of this book. It 
is saved from becoming monotonous or irritating, as such things often 
are, by Mr. Bemelmans’ real gift as a writer for the telling economic 
phrase. ‘* He... raised his free hand, with bloodless fingers, the 
nails of which were like the scales of a small fish, to his grey beard, 
and took hold of it, in a manner that was like sticking a leaden paper 
clip to some papers.’’ Or, in a night-club: ‘* The orchestra con- 
sisted of five men. Each looked as if he were wearing someone 
else’s head.’” This is the sort of thing that makes one wish that Mr. 
Bemelmans would write a more serious satirical novel. 

Ropert Kee. 


(Hamish 
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The Hint and the Echo 

Cupid and the Jacaranda. By Sacheverell Sitwell. (Macmillan. 
24s.) 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL’s has become the art of retrospect: a cele- 
bration of the beauties of the world which he feels to be slipping 
away. It will never be possible now for him to spend long summers 
in Hungary collecting details of gipsy dress and monastery archi- 
tecture, of forgotten dignitaries and village music ; the shadows are 
closing round, and now is the time to enjoy instead the rare varieties 
of rose and lily and auricula that he grows in his own garden. The 
subject of this latest book, in the series which he inaugurated sixteen 
years ago with The Dance of the Quick and the Dead, is again the 
pleasures of the imagination. ‘** Only connect,’’ said Henry James, 
when ruminating on the subject of fiction. Sacheverell Sitwell’s is 
the art of connection, in which the connecting passages have now 
grown more substantial than the material which they link. 

Cupid and the Jacaranda is strung along a personal theme, the 
theme of early memory. Hazily, and in beautiful prose, the flowers 
and dancers, the fashions and buildings, the dances and perfumes, 
of past ages are called up before the reader’s eyes as Mr. Sitwell 
has called them up before. Then, suddenly, the haze clears a little 
and we see the writer himself on the Thames-bank at Marlow, in 
the last year of the First World War, resolving to be a poet; we 
see him on his first journey to Italy after the war, stopping at Baveno 
to see and describe the miraculous floating island, Isola Bella; we 
see him deciding to map out a territory for himself and to breathe 
new breath into forgotten works of art—an enterprise which he 
accomplished at twenty-three with that paragon among young men’s 
books, Southern Baroque Art, a book which sent many of his own 
generation and of the next travelling with new eyes. Now, as he 
looks back, he wonders whether many of his descriptions were not 
more beautiful than the works of art themselves. This pessimism 
is in keeping with the mood that sends him to botanise in his own 
garden and garner from the illustrated books of birds and dresses 
in his library rather than go exploring again. 

Cupid and the Jacaranda is a book of hints and echoes. From its 
opening description of a fire in a Danish castle on a cold foggy day 
in winter, when the snow lay thick on the ground, to its final picture 
of the first flowering of the jacaranda trees that have only recently 
been planted along the Lisbon streets, the book is alive with colour, 
though the brightness of what is described is often muted by the 
author’s sorrow as he counts his losses. Mr. Sitwell indulges in a 
form of construction that he has modelled on that of music. He will 
move from one subject to another, from one memory to another, by 
means of a connecting passage or corridor of flowers. But it is 
doubtful whether either flowers or dresses are susceptible to this 
treatment ; whether, indeed, prose can ever serve the purposes of 
the hand-tinted print for whose surface Mr. Sitwell is striving to 
find an equivaient in words. 

The territories of the arts have their frontiers ; and sometimes it 
seems as if his imprecision is designed to disguise the fact that he 
oversteps them. The weakness of Cupid and the Jacaranda is that 
it lacks a poetic shape, a point of departure and a point of arrival, 
for which landmarks its loose musical shape, strung along the 
vagaries of its author’s own moods and memories, is an inadequate 
substitute. Individual descriptions in it, however, are among the 
loveliest writing of our time. J. M. COHEN. 


Chinese History 


The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese Empire. By René Grousset. 
Translated by Anthony Watson-Gandy and Terence Gordon. 
(Bles. 42s.) 


Tue fields of Chinese history are many-acred, and most of its 
harvesters are slow workers and bad winnowers, but M. Grousset, 
one of that imaginative group of French sinologues which includes 
scholars like Maspero and Granet, cuts a wide, clean swathe and 
winnows equally well. His translators, omitting the most con- 
temporary material of the original, have presented him ably. There 
are very few irritants. Calling the Yangtse the Long River is one. 
Saying on p. 248 that the Silk Route was closed in the eleventh 
century and on p. 255 making it the tenth is another. The transla- 
tion, however, preserves the compact, considered, well-turned style 
which makes the fruits of Grousset’s researches so palatable. 
Grousset is excellent where he calls in art and custom as witnesses, 
where he quotes the T’ang poets, describes the Sung painters, and 
touches on the origin of printing and the influence of the Silk Route. 
His treatment is unusual and valuable in the attention he gives to 
religious development, and very clear in outlining the growth of 
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OLD ENGLISH FURNITURE 
Therle Hughes 


“Aimed at the small collector who wants 
furniture and other household goods for use 
rather than for ornament, this, the first of a 
new “ collectors’ series,” admirably achieves 
the purpose of enlightening the tyro con- 
cerning the main artistic currents that in- 
spired the old craftsmdh. Mrs. Hughes has 
clearly read and digested her authorities.” 
—The Spectator (21s.) 


THREE CENTURIES 
OF ENGLISH DOMESTIC SILVER 


Bernard and Therle Hughes 


Each chapter deals separately and in clear, 
careful detail with.some important article of 
domestic silver. The course of its develop- 
ment is traced, and explained, through each 
fascinating phase of design, ornament and 
manufacturing technique that together pro- 
duced the distinctive creations of each period 
between 1500 and 1820. Illustrated with 47 
plates and many diagrams. (25s.) 


THE SERVANT OF THE LORD 
H. H. Rowley 


While the essays are supplied with abundant 
footnotes for more advanced students, the 
text will be found useful to the general 
reader who wishes to be acquainted with the 
most recent work on a wide variety of Old 
Testament problems. On every question 
the author offers his own views, which are 
reached after the fullest consideration of 
the views of others. (25s.) 


KINGS AND PROPHETS OF ISRAEL 
Adam C. Welch 


Adam Cleghorn Welch (1864--1943) was one 
of the greatest Biblical interpreters of his 
time. These vivid lectures on Moses, David, 
Amos, Hosea and Isaiah have been prepared 
for publication by one of his pupils, who is 
Professor of Old Testament at New College, 
Edinburgh, as Welch was himself for twenty 
years. (18s.) 
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The Memoirs of 


HERBERT HOOVER 
I:—YEARS OF ADVENTURE 


The American Presidential election gives unique interest 
to the views of the last Republican President. 
Demy octavo Iilustrated 30s. 


Bolivar 


‘SALVADOR DE MADARIAGA 


“ Probably one of the greatest histories that have been 
written.”—Dr. Entwistle, Prof. of Spanish Studies at 
Oxford. ‘“ Here is the story told and the life interpreted 
with an excitement that does not flag, and with the indi- 
viduality and insight that we expect of the author.”— 
Cc, V. Wedgwood. BOOK SOCIETY RECOMMENDATION, 
Royal octavo 710 pages Illustrated 455. 


Arnold Lunn 
CRADLE OF SWITZERLAND 


The author, recently knighted for services to British ski- 
ing and Anglo-Swiss relations, probably knows Switzer- 
land better than any living writer. This book is for those 
interested in her art, history and geography rather than 
in her winter sports. 

Crown octavo Illustrated 12s. 6d. 


Edward Hutton 
FLORENCE 


“I doubt if there is a living Englishman who knows Italy 
better than Mr. Hutton.’’—Raymond Mortimer. “ When 
I read his Rome a year or so ago . . . I questioned whether 
he could produce another book quite as good. He has,” 
—Oliver Warner, TJisme and Tide. 

Demy octavo Illustrated 2Is. 























1. Lord Acton 


ESSAYS ON CHURCH AND 
STATE 


2. Acton’s Political 
Philosophy 
An Analysis by G. E. FASNACHT 


“ The fiftieth anniversary Of Acton’s death is commemor- 
ated by two publications which throw fresh light on his 
thought, and more particularly on its message for the 2oth 
century.”—Times Lit. Sup. “ It is a fitting introduction 
to what promises to be a complete edition of Acton’s 
writings. . .. It is much to be hoped that the publishers 
will persist in their enterprise.” —The Economist. 

Demy octavo Price 30s. and 21s. respectively 


HOLLIS & CARTER 


25 Ashley Place, S.W.1 
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Taoism, the sinicisation of Buddhism and the popular hold of it 
myths, and the conflicts of Confucian schools. If he gives too ke 
space to Christianity, and with characteristic bias too proud a place 
to the Jesuit missionaries of the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries; 
and mentions the Protestants of the nineteenth not at all, he does 
not follow the commonplace exaggeration of the importance of 
Confucianism. He manages, in fact, to include everything, with’ 
only occasionally a lapse into too many dates and details, from the” 
first intriguing chapter on pre-history and the agricultural subjugation 
of the Central Plain to the last on the downward course of the 
Manchus., It is only in his discussion of economic — that the 
continuity is broken. 

The Rise and Splendour of the Chinese Empire does | not set out 
to be an economic history, but Grousset has had to touch’on economi¢ 
factors, and he does so tantalisingly and sketchily.*.** Rural society 
of the Han period ’’ (he quotes Maspero) *“* was composed of g 
small number of rich landowners above . . and underneath a genuine 
proletariat of landless peasants.’’ “At the end of the eighth 
century,’’ writes Grousset himself, ‘* the landowning families repre 
sented no more than five per cent. of the total population.’’ He 
quotes Su Hsun of early Sung as reporting: ‘* There is only one 
landowner to every ten cultivators. ... The cultivator lives from day 
to day . . . and grows poor and hungry, and there is no remedy,’? 
and a text of A.D. 1308 stating, ** The landowner regarded the 
life and death of his tenants as no more important than a blade of 
grass. 

So it was under Kublai Khan, under the Mings and under the later 
Manchus, and such is the terrible, prolonged monotony of this 
poverty that T’ang‘and Sung observers might well have been writing 
at the end of the Sino-Japanese War. But M. Grousset has not 
knit these observations together, nor analysed them. Perhaps, had 
he dwelt more on this question of land-tenure, tied it in with popula- 
tion-growth and the steady southward expansion of the Chinese 
which he chronicles to the point where they overflow into the South 
Seas, and dealt with the control of key irrigation areas and successive 
improvements of agriculture, he might have brought out certain 
trends in Chinese history more emphatically than he does in his 
broad landscape. The laborious, painful search of the peasant 
for land and humanity contributed to the fall of dynasties, and the 
peasant revolts which heralded the rise of new dynasties and the 
tortured internal history of the last century are both part of a 
desperate attempt to break out of the recurrent pattern of famine and 
drought, serfdom and concentrated land-holdings. Had M. Grousset 
discussed the relation of land to social stability more thoroughly, 
his book would have had an added dimension. 

PETER TOWNSEND. 


Plant-Hunting 


Plant Hunter in Manipur. By F. Kingdon-Ward. (Cape. 15s.) 
Adventures of a Botanist’s Wife. By Eleanor Bor. (Hurst & Blackett, 
18s.) 

IN 1947 Mr. Kingdon-Ward was commissioned, by the New York 
Botanic Garden, to explore the mountainous regions of Man’pur, 
that little-known province lying between Assam and Burma. His 
book is, as he says in his preface, a plain tale of plant-hunting in 
the hills ; and one cannot help wishing that it were, in some respects, 
a little less plain. It is hard to guess, indeed, for precisely what 
type of reader the book was written. Considered merely as a 
travel-book, it is of only moderate interest, and as a record of Mr. 
Kingdon-Ward’s botanical discoveries it must seem disappointing 
to the specialist. The author’s attitude to his subject seems, in fact, 
rather irresolute ; one guesses that he is afraid of being too ‘* techni- 
cal,’’ and, at the same time, of not being technical enough. 

Thus he will refer in passing to (for example) Engelhardtia spicata, 
assuming a knowledge which few readers will possess ; on the other 
hand, his descriptions of those plants of which he treats more fully 
are insufficiently detailed to produce any clear image in the reader’s 
(and more especially in the botanist’s) mind. Thus, when he is 
discussing the problems of plant taxonomy, with particular reference 
to the allied genera Lilium and Nomocharis, he fails to give any 
detailed account of what, in fact, is the distinction between the one 
genus and the other. A certain amount of more detailed matter is 
provided in an appendix ; but one feels that, since this material is so 
nearly related to the narrative, it might with advantage have been 
incorporated in the text. 

The book would, I think, have been better if its author had given 
himself a freer rein. The best parts of it are undoubtedly the descrip- 
tions of his more interesting ‘* finds ’’ ; his account, for example, of 
the discovery of Primula Sherriffiae really does succeed in communi- 
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. ting the excitement which he and his wife experienced upon that . 7 
ity | pore occasion. So, too, do the passages about Lilium Mackliniae, EoD Dp DDEESDSDD PDOLTKK IKI IKKE 
ac a newly discovered species of great charm which, it may be added for Vv V 
aCe the benefit of gardeners, is already on the market. Lilium Mackliniae Vv VY 
loot is, indeed, the real heroine of the book—or perhaps one should say Vy v7 
ne that it shares this rdle with the author’s wife, who, as her husband W yy 
Of, says, ‘* enjoyed every day ’’ of the trip, and in whose honour the | wy THE WRITER V7 
ri Lilium received its name. é VY Vv 
ioe Gertrude Stein once wrote some poignant words about the wives VY y 
the of geniuses ; but surely the wives of botanists are equally deserving y AND THE AB S 0 LUTE Ww 
the of our sympathy. Botanists do, oddly enough, have wives, but one v7) vy 
, hears too little about them : they tend, perhaps, to be inarticulate, and, | \% WYNDHAM LEWIS 7 
out unless they happen to like plant-hunting themselves, probably have V7] a send a Ny) 
mi¢ a tendency towards botanophobia. Mrs. Bor, whose husband a Vv " er’s pro em in a world once more grown V 
iety at present Assistant Director of Kew Gardens, cannot be said to” Y absolutist. Mr. Lewis analyses the position of such Y 
f 3 botanophobe. At the same time the drawing, by herself, — v4 writers as Sartre, Malraux, Camus and George y) 
Line forms the frontispiece to her book, carries a hint of malice. Entitle y Creal: “Dads dank teliiins alts tiene. ts th Vv 
hth ** Portrait of a Botanist,’’ it shows two large muddy boots and a pair Vv . P g Ww Ss, every other My 
res of socks drying before a fire, and, in the background, a pair of disem- V7 with some striking apergu.'—ALAN ROSS (Time and Vv 
He bodied and obviously very weary feet extended towards the blaze. : Ny Tide), 21s. y 
one It is obvious that Mrs. Bor does, in fact, share her husband’s Vv y 
day passion for plant-hunting, and her narrative of their wanderings in VY Vv 
y,2 Assam and the Himalayas reads pleasantly enough—though one | Y Vv 
the regrets (as one does with Mr. Kingdon-Ward) that she says too Y) THE REVENGE FOR LOVE y 
> of little about the plants themselves. She does not always write very Vv y 
gracefully, and is inclined to be a trifle arch ; but her descriptions N] WYNDHAM LEWIS Vv 
ater of the native communities which she encountered—and with which Y ine ; : Vv 
this she became friendly—are both entertaining and of considerable Vv His finest and also his most neglected novel.’— The Vv 
‘ing anthropological interest. JOCELYN BROOKE. Vv Times Literary Supplement. VY 
not y “In the naked energy of narrative Lewis has better- y 
rs The Poetry of Burns y ed all his fiction.'"—GEOFFREY GRIGSON in A Master ¥ 
“ Robert Burns. By David Daiches. (Bell. 15s.) 7 vy of Our Time. 15s, y 
cme THe modern reaction to Burns—as exemplified by such Lives as| w Y 
ain Hecht’s, Snyder’s and Mrs. Carswell’s—has been to regard him as Vv y 
his much more interesting than his writings ; or perhaps the Herculean VY $0 M 0 SE § W AS BOR N Y 
ant labours of Hen'ey and Henderson tilled the field of literary criticism | VY 4 
the once and for a'i. However that may be, it is some time since we y JOAN GRANT My 
the have had‘a full-leagth book such as Professor Daiches , devoted Vv ; ; v7) 
fa mainly to Burns's verse. Its purpose is defined as ** a critical exami- | Joan Grant's latest novel again reveals her insight N] 
and nation of his poetic achievement '* plus ** some degree °* of | wy and knowledge of Ancient Egypt. It recreates the V 
sset biography. This last is inevitable ; Burns’s verse is practically the Vv quents ieniinneyte tenth athiiass seine Vv 
nly, story of his life, and the one must be discussed with the other, V _ sup , V7 
Professor Daiches distinguishes between the verse Burns wrote | V life-story of Ramoses IT whom the author of Winged Vv 
, because it sprang from his heart and that which he wrote to please y Pharaoh believes to have been his father. 12s. 6d. M4 
the Edinburgh Jiterati; he recoils—as do most of us nowadays— V7 v 
from the bogusness of ‘* The Cottar’s Saturday Night ’’ or the NY y 
collapse into rodomontade of such promising openings as ‘* The Vv Vv 
Vision ’’ or ** The Brigs of Ayr,’’ Yet one wonders if it is alto- Y HE WAS FOUND W] 
gether fair to blame the /iterati; one cannot escape a dreadful Y Y 
tt suspicion that Burns prided himself on his ‘* English neo-classicism ’’ VY VY 
— based on models, albeit ‘bad models, which. he revered. He was, of VY IN THE RO AD Y 
k course, a derivative writer—even in “ ee ; Professor v vy 
bf Daiches marshals some striking examples of an_imitativeness, 
ur, conventional at the time, no doubt, but today inviting the name of y ANTHONY ARMSTRONG y 
. ‘plagiarism. Burns’s — will 2 np rs res ae = he VY ‘This week’s recommended thriller.’—Jrish Times. y 
7 touched ; they can cite such examples as *‘ John. rson ’’ where ‘ in tin 
cts, Burns made.a roe of almost perfect beauty out of what was originally y ay good stuff. B ee ham mr ane Vv 
hat a piece of crude rustic bawdry, or ‘‘Auld Lang Syne ’’ whose many | Y Exciting; capital reading.’— Yorkshire Post.|12s. 6d. Vv 
sa vicissitudes did in Burns's hands achieve a‘climax ; Burns is more- | Y. NY 
Mr. over invariably better than the Fergusson or other original. But Vv y 
ing the fact remains that he did work best from someone else’s draft ; y y 
ict, just as in his ‘* philosopher *’ pose he was platitudinous because Vv THE LAST CREVASSE Vv 
ond he had very few original ideas of his own. To no man does the Vv Vv 
** what oft was thought ’’ quotation apply more consistently. VY ~ R. FRISON-ROCHE VY 
_ Professor Daiches goes carefully through a large number of y Translated by Janet Adam Smith and Nea Morin v 
illy Burns's poems ; sometimes (as in “Holy Willie’’) this involves him in NM] Bs q henti ie y 
= 4 labouring the obvious, but much of his analysis (as for instance in NM] Another thrilling and authentic mountaineering vy 
és the ‘* Mouse ”’) is a ng a nang —_ ous y novel by the author of First on the Rope. ‘Beautifully ¥ 
more space to an examination of that technique in which Burns . 5 
“- himself so obviously revelled, the prosodic diversions, the bold Y and _ ree’ dons.., Don't on any account y 
- experiments with atrociously difficult metres such as ‘* Sherramuir,”” | Y miss it; it is worth a couple of hundred run-of-the- 
r is the tricks of the trade. He rightly scouts Mackenzie’s ** heaven- y mill novels.’"—John 0’ London’s Weekly. 12s. 6d. 
~ taught ploughman ’ balderdash—a trap laid by Burns into which y 
toon Mackenzie and the /iterati fell heavily ; but he might have made more Vv 
of Burns’s informed sown 3 ge me gy age catchwords y 
and current affairs. Verses which he ignores and which, besides 
re their merits, would have illustrated some of his points, are ‘* Last ¥: >>>> M E i H U E N EIIGL|S 
Pe May a Braw Wooer,”’ the ‘‘Address to the Toothache ’’ and the 
a ** Epistle to Dr. Blacklock.’’ 
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BEATRICE WEBB’S 


DIARIES 
1912-1924 


Edited by MARGARET COLE 
Introduction by LORD BEVERIDGE 
Illustrated, 24s. net 


WITCH 
CRAFT 


PENNETHORNE 
HUGHES 


Just published 


Illustrated, 215. net 





THE CHOICE OF WORDS 


A Book of Synonyms with Explanations 
V. H, COLLINS 


Those who use Roget’s celebrated Thesaurus may not 
always be sure which of the alternatives listed there is 
thetight one for their purpose. This new book, consist- 
ing of 400 groups of common synonyms and words 
that wrongly, or at all events undesirably, are often 
treated as synonyms, gives actual explanations of the 
use of the words and illustrates them; with examples. 
It should therefore prove a valuable guide to everyone 
interested in correct speaking and writing. 9s. 6d. net 


THE FOURTH 


SPRINGBOKS 


1951-1952 
R. K. STENT 


A fully illustrated account of the recent visit to the 
British Isles of one of the most successful touring teams 
in the history of Rugby football. 15s. net 


** Done well, and in just the right spirit... . Certainly 
worth a place in anyone’s sporting library.”’—The 
Times 





LONGMANS 
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In his biography Professor Daiches is necessarily driven to over- 
simplification ; there was more behind the Clarinda affair and the 
Jean Armour marriage than he indicates. On the curious incident 
of the infant’s coffin-board found in ** Highland Mary’s ”’ traditional 
grave he follows (as generally) Snyder, and does not seem aware of 
subsequent developments. His introductory chapter on the Scottish 
literary tradition is thorough and informative. And harassed pro- 
posers of the Immortal Memory may well lift bodily his stupendous 
peroration sentence ; it contains one hundred and thirty-seven words, 

HILTON BROWN. 


Books and their Collectors 


Talks on Book-Collecting. Edited by P.H. Muir. (Cassell. 12s. 6d.) 

Nineteenth Century English Books : Some Problems in Bibliography. 
By Gordon N. Ray, Carl J. Weber and John Carter. (University 
of Illinois Press, Urbana, Ill. $3.) 


Apart from the fact that both are concerned with books of earlier 
periods than our own, and that each includes a contribution from 
that distinguished bibliographer Mr. John Carter, these two volumes 
have nothing in common. Talks on Book-Collecting is a selection 
from a series of lectures and debates organised by the Antiquarian 
Booksellers’ Association of Great Britain, and addressed specially 
to junior members of the trade, anxious to understand the basic 
principles of their new career and, from the mouth of experience, to 
learn something of the true relationship between book-seller and 
book-collector. Nineteenth Century English Books contains the 
text of three lectures delivered in the autumn of 1951 at the University 
of Illinois. These ** lectures in librarianship ’’ are addressed to 
researchers and to persons responsible for library-administration, 
They offer no direct advice to book-sellers or book-collectors. They 
are excursions into certain areas of bibliographical technique which 
ought to be of urgent interest to librarians. 

One way and another a good deal has been talked and written 
about book-collecting in recent years. Some of it has been bosh ; 
some of it commonplace or repetitive ; yet much good sense and 
even inspiration have been offered to those desirous of catering to 
the various new collecting interests which have come into being with 
the spread of bibliomania beyond the boundaries of wealth and 
privilege. But I know of no series of educational talks exactly 
corresponding to the intelligent venture here summarised. 

Mr. P. H. Muir in his capacity of editor leads off with a fluent 
survey of the vast field of contemporary book-practice on both 
sides of the counter. His exhortation (it is something more inspirit- 
ing than a talk) presents the reason for this book and makes clear 
its purposeful angle of approach. Mr. E. P. Goldschmidt is con- 
cerned with ‘* the trade in handwritten books before the invention 
of printing,’’ i.e. preprinting manuscripts in a monkish sense ; and, 
if you assume this to be an abstruse and intimidating subject (as I 
confess I did, being little enough at ease even in the eighteenth 
century and scared stiff in earlier epochs), you reckon without the 
blend of whimsicality and learning which is the secret of Gold- 
schmidt’s charm. Next comes Mr. Simon Nowell-Smith, London 
Librarian, with an eloquent plea for a dictionary or glossary of the 
jargon and abbreviations in use among collectors and dealers. 
Such a dictionary, compiled by Mr. John Carter, is, I understand, 
now nearing publication ; and we can look forward to some uni- 
formity in bibliographical descriptions, as well as a more disciplined 
use of (in Mr. Nowell-Smith’s words) ‘‘ the terminology of rarity 
and condition—that small part of the collector’s vocabulary that is 
not borrowed from the bibliographer.’’ 

Mr. Carter writes of fashions in book-collecting, with a delicate 
insistence on the distinction which a book-seller must learn to draw 
between ephemeral fashions created for their own dubious purposes 
by speculators and those genuine surges of interest in new themes 
which are in fact a periodical expression of a widespread change of 
taste. The three remaining talks are informative dissertations on 
chosen aspects of their special subjects by experts in those subjects 
—Mr. Nixon on ‘* binding and binders,’” Mr. Weil on key-titles 
among science-books and Mr. Kyrle Fletcher on ‘* the theatre for 
collectors.’’ 

With the Illinois “lectures in librarianship ’’ we are offered three 
fighting contributions to the study of nineteenth-century English 
and American books, combined with outspoken criticism of the 
attitude towards such books still prevalent in certain academic 
circles. Professor Ray who, twelve months ago, after a whirlwind- 
tour of British bookshops covering 3,500 miles, returned to Illinois 
with 5,000 volumes of Victorian literature for the university library, 
defends the acquisition by college libraries of minor first editions 
and associated titles even if they are seldom likely to be asked for. 
This defence is on textual grounds, and Ray is careful to distinguish 
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The Nature of the Universe 
FRED HOYLE 
10th edition 6s. net 


** Absorbing . . . a firm and lucid style with the weight 
of knowledge and a powerful mind behind it. No one 
has expounded the physical cosmos so well since Jean 
and Eddington.’’—The Sunday Times. 


The Dead Sea Scrolls 
A. DUPONT-SOMMER 


Translated by E. M. ROWLEY 
Illustrated 7s. 6d. net 


** An intriguing book, brilliantly argued, which is here 
made accessible to English readers in an impeccable 
translation.’’—The Sunday Times. 


** This little book is not one to be missed.”"-—Time and Tide. 


1952 Yearbook of 
Agricultural Co-Operation 
Edited by the 
HORACE PLUNKETT FOUNDATION 
21s. net 


Anthology of Modern French Poetry 


C. A. HACKETT 

17s. 6d. net 

This sensitive and judicious choice from thirty-nine 
modern poets’ works includes not only classics, but also 
the best work of such older living poets as Supervielle, 
Jouve, and Michaux, as well as representative selections 
of the poéme en prose. 


BASIL BLACKWELL OXFORD 















A SABINE 
JOURNEY 


NEXT 
MAN IN 


** The Abruzzi is said to be the 
wildest and least civilised provinces 
of Italy. It is certainly one of the 
most beautiful. One must be pro- 
foundly thankful that a writer of Mr. 
Anthony Rhode’s ability has taken 
the trouble to visit it and has been 
able to describe it for us so vividly.’’ 


x —Observer. 
’ ** A book to relish and possess.’’— 
The Spectator. 18s. 


** Mr. Gerald Brodribb has traced 
the development of Cricket Law with 
both humour and learning, and has 
produced that rare work which is 
deep but pellucid, wise but witty.’’— 
Observer. 


* ~ ** One of the best books on cricket 
ever written and may well become a 
classic.’’——Cricketer. 16s. 


** Margaret Kornitzer describes the 


| 
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Some of Ss Ns Oxford’s 


SUMMER BOOKS 


QUEEN ANNE’S AMERICAN KINGS 
by R. P. BOND Illustrated 21s. net 


The story of the Indian Chiefs who visited London in 
the reign of Queen Anne, and of the literary rever- 
berations produced by them in early 18th century 
society. ( published) 


SHAKESPEARE IN THE THEATRE 
A Record of 
Performances in London, 1701-1750 
by C. B. HOGAN 


This volume contains not only a chronological list of 
performances, but lists of casts and, where possible, a 
statement of the nightly takings. (10 July) 


42s. net 


STORM AT WESTMINSTER 
A Play in Twelye Scenes 
by E. M. ALMEDINGEN 6s. net 
The action of this verse play takes place in the summer 


of 1125, and concerns the Papal Legate, and three parish 
priests accused of wanton living. ( published ) 


PLAYS AND PLAYERS 
Essays on the Theatre 
by GEORGE BERNARD SHAW 
with an Introduction by A. C. Warp 
WORLD’S CLASSICS 5S. net 
There has never, hitherto, been any one-volume collection 
of Shaw’s essays in Dramatic Criticism. The book here 
offered contains some forty, covering the period January 


1895—May 1808. (September) 


For the Young 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER 


retold by BARBARA LEONIE PICARD, 
and illustrated by JoAN KippELL-MonrRoE 
OXFORD ILLUSTRATED CLASSICS 
z2s. 6d. net (published) 


CHILD history of an increasingly significant 


ADOPTION social trend and discusses the moral, 


legal, and psychological aspects of 
IN THE ga psy gi pec 


adoption. ’’—Tribune. 
MODERN WORLD : 
** Full of valuable information, well 


and attractively written, with humour m 
and without sentimentality.”—Times. 
16s, 


OXFORD 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 


9 39 9 9 8 8 i i i 8 
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In the BOOKSHOPS 
this month 


OxForD 


The Book Society Recommends:- 
To Teach the Senators Wisdom 
or An Oxford Guide-Book (15-1) 
J.C. MASTERMAN Provost of Worcester College, Oxford 
“IT am convinced this is bound to become one of the great 
permanent Oxford books.’ JOHN CONNELL (Evening News) 


Also reviewed in week of publication by Sir Maurice Bowra 
(Sunday Times), Patrick O’DONOVAN (Observer), D.W. 
BROGAN ( Manchester Guardian), HOWARD SPRING (Country 
Life), Lorp Davin Ceci (Time and Tide), wor BROWN 
(John o’ London), THe Times LiTeRaARyY SUPPLEMENT and 
the B.B.C. Critics. 


PoLitics 


The Book Society Recommends:- 


Southwards from China 
A Survey or Soutu-East ASIA SINCE 1945 
WOODROW WYATT, M.P. 


“It deserves to be read widely and studied carefuily ... 
informed and vivid expositions of the difficultizs which the 
‘new’ nations of South-East Asia are facing.” 

Times Literary Supplement 


(10/6 net) 


The Book Society Recommends:- 
In An Age of Revolution 


CYRIL GARBETT Archbishop of York 


“A vivid and comprehensive picture of the whole social and 
political movement of our time.” Times Literary Supplement 


(3rd Edition) 


(20/- net) 


SPAIN 
Round and About Spain 


A. F. TSCHIFFELY 


“This book is wholly delightful . . . it is warmly to be recom- 
mended alike to all who know Spain already or to those who 
have a hankering to go there.” 

SACHEVERELL SITWELL (Spectator) 


Reprinting Yet Again 
PSYCHOLOGY, RELIGION 


AND HEALING 
Leslie D. Weatherhead 


“T strongly recommend it to my colleagues in the medical 
profession.” 


(20/- net) 





DR. KENNETH WALKER (Sunday Times) 


“Extremely impressive... worthy of the most serious 


study. 
PROF. T. W. MANSON (Manchester Guardian) 


25/- net. 
The Publishers are 


HODDER & STOUGHTON, Warwick Square, London, 
Publishers of the Thorndike Dictiomaries 
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between librarian’s duty, collector’s purism and bibliographer’s 
analytical curiosity. To the first he gives priority. Books for study, 
he says, should be re-bound. They are there to be read, not to live 
behind glass. Yet, as reading cepies, they should offer every variety 
of author-revision ; and in the course of developing this argument 
Ray becomes refreshingly pugnacious, and hands an academic critic 
of some eminence in this country a couple of good ones. 

Carl J. Weber, Professor of English at Colby College, chooses for 
his subject ** American editions of English authors.’’ His essay 
provides the liveliest and most informative treatment I have encoun- 
tered of a theme apt to degenerate into tentative frustration or 
petulant tu quoque. Mr. John Carter propounds a selection of 
urgent bibliographical agenda which, he argues, must be discussed 
and settled (if only provisionally) in order to evolve some sort of 
co-ordinated technique in the bibliographical handling of nineteenth- 
century books. At present whatsoever technique can claim to exist 
is spasmodic and improvised, mainly for the reason that learned 
bibliographers, even of the quite recent past, have not only dismissed 
nineteenth-century books as a mere chaos of mechanical commercial- 
ism, but also, having been for the most part scholars and librarians, 
were darkly suspicious of book-collectors to whose enthusiasm 
(often, we admit, erratic and fumbling) the now-established popu- 
larity of the nineteenth century as a subject for study is largely due. 

MICHAEL SADLEIR, 


The Overflowing Sun 


Llewelyn Powys. A Selection from his Writings. Made by Kenneth 


Hopkins. (Macdonald. 16s.) 


‘** To be even aware of the sun as he moves from horizon to horizon 
is a form of prayer to us who are ignorant of other Gods.’’ That 
is one of many utterances on the life of man which occur in Mr, 
Hopkins’s anthology of the writings of Llewelyn Powys, and it may 
be noted that the last of the passages chosen ends with the words 
**in the sun.’’ Again, even where he is commending with typical 
gusto the Elizabethan novelist Thomas Deloney (** his realism has 
never been equalled ’’), we find Llewelyn Powys reverting to his 
principle of man and nature in the assertion, ‘*‘ No lover of the sun 
should be content to remain unacquainted with the prose works of 
this master.’’ Let it still be added that a few days before his death 
in 1939, the circumstances of which, as recorded in the biography by 
Mr. Malcolm Elwin, cannot easily be forgotten, Powys wrote, **I have 
had a happy life for half a century in sunshine.”’ 

And yet this was a man who saw and who descanted upon many 
chilling shadows as he moved about the world ; it may not ordinarily 
be known how widely he travelled and how many varied things he 
did, but the present book justifies his calling himself a kind of Ulysses, 
The great shadow was the failure of mankind to understand that the 
light is sweet. ‘* Blind we live and blind we die, scarcely having wit 
enough in our feckless crania to raise our eyes towards that infinity 
which forms the background to our petty and trivial employments.’’ 
Where Llewelyn Powys found this attitude, or thought he found it, 
plainly confronting him, he might,imaginatively deepen its gloom. 
Once, even, calling on Thomas Hardy with the reserved intention of 


| obtaining advice from him on the business of professional author- 


ship, he was troubled thus. ** He (Hardy) was dressed in a tweed 
suit that might have belonged to any country squire, a suit that 


| seemed to suggest partridge-shooting, with calls of ‘mark over,’ 


rather than the quiet of a writer’s study. It was as if old age had not 
only lightened his marrow bones but gone a little to his head. I 
realised at once that the hope I had entertained of getting help from 
this talkative, dapper, little gentleman was an empty one.’’ Happily 
a later view of Hardy was not like this. But I fear that Merton 
College never recovered in the judgement of the offended Llewelyn 


| who, invited to the Anthony a Wood tercentenary commemoration 





as the editor of that antiquary, was soon informed by one of the less 
literate dons that it was his brother the architect who probably had 


been meant to attend. : 
After all, this clumsy reception was an echo of the old local quarrel 


| with Anthony 4 Wood, an independent and critical being whom 
| Llewelyn Powys could applaud with all his faults more than his 
worldly adversaries. 


The championing side of Powys’s nature comes 
out more sweetly in his essay on a forgotten village poet called Thomas 
Shoel, whose verse is honest and regular—but the village he belonged 
to was Powys’s own, and the association inspired the commentary 
with a great deal of beautiful allusion and impression which were 
Powys’s own too. The instance is worth mentioning because Powys, 
who seems not to have thought specially of literature as his life-work 
when he was young, remained largely an impulsive and chance- 
seizing writer. He was a strong, determined thinker, but that was 
not the whole man. On this subject nobody is so well worth hearing 
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LLEWELYN POWYS 


A Selection from his 

Writings. Edited by Kenneth Hopkins. ‘ This 
selection of his work should leave no doubt that 
its enduring qualities will attract a gradually 
increasing admiration until it finds a permanent 
and widely acknowledged place in English 
literature.” —Times Literary Supplement. 

lilustrated. 16s. 


JAMES HANLEY 


The Closed Harbour. “impressive. . . 
has tenderness as well as power.”—RICHARD 
CHURCH (Join O” London's). “A fine, perhaps 
a great novel.."—EMRYS JONES (Recorder). 
“Has a Universal significance.’’—The Times. 
12s. 6d. 


JOHN COWPER POWYS 


The Inmates. A characteristically individual 
new novel by the author of A Glastonbury 
Romance and Porius. 12s. 6d. 


COMPTON MACKENZIE 


Guy and Pauline. A new edition of this 
famous Love Story uniform with Sinister Street, 
Carnival and The Adventures of Sylvia Scarlett. 
“‘ An ideal novel for holiday reading.”"—Sphere. 

10s. 6d. 


| — — — MACDONALD .: — — —! 








REVOLUTION IN CHINA 


By C. P. FitzGerald 


Author of Cuina: A Suort Cutturat History 


Prof. FitzGerald’s important book is a brilliantly 
detached analysis of the causes, history and probable 
future of the Chinese Revolution. 21/- net 


AMERICAN GEORGIAN ARCHITECTURE 
By H. D. Eberlein & C. V. D. Hubbard 


A Handbook of the superb architecture in the former 
British North American colonies, with 125 illustrations 
of representative buildings. 42/- net 


INTRODUCTIONS TO ENGLISH 
LITERATURE 


Edited by Prof. Bonamy Dobrée 


Now available again 


THE BEGINNINGS OF ENGLISH LITERATURE 
By Prof. W. L. Renwick and Harold Orton 


THE ENGLISH RENAISSANCE, 1510-1688 
By Prof. V. de Sola Pinto 


AUGUSTANS AND ROMANTICS, 
By H. V. D. Dyson and Prof. John Butt 


THE VICTORIANS AND AFTER, 1830-1914 
By Prof. Bonamy Dobrée and Edith Batho 


Each volume, 10/6 net 


1689-1830 


Lemme THE CRESSET PRESS aut 
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Adam & Charles Black 





HISTORY, CIVILIZATION 
AND CULTURE 


An Introduction to the Social and 
Historical Philosophy of Pitirim A. Sorokin 


F, R. CowE.ri 


A one-volume survey for the general reader of the 
remarkable work being done by Professor Sorokin of 
Harvard, hitherto little known outside the specialist 
field. No other single volume provides a comparable 
guide to the nature and development of human 
culture, to a new study of history and to the princi- 
ples of sociology, the study of man in society. 


With 13 illustrations (July 17) 21s. net 


ALBERT SCHWEITZER : 
AN ANTHOLOGY 


Edited by C. R. Joy 


A first selection from Schweitzer’s multifarious 
writings, arranged and edited to give an impressive 
view of his great contributions to modern thought 
and civilization, Dr. Schweitzer has himself 
collaborated in the selection, which contains many 
fugitive pieces now published in English for the first 
time. With a full biographical sketch and biblio- 
graphy. 

(July 17) 18s. net 


THE LAW AND WORKING 
OF THE CONSTITUTION 


1660-1914 
W. C. Costin and J. S. Watson 


Documents 


“Draws on the correspondence of ministers and 
monarchs, reports of commissions, memoranda, 
biographies, and even novels . . . makes excellent 
reading and undoubtedly illustrates the historical 
process of the growth of the Cabinet, of the King’s 
relations with his ministers, and kindred matters. 
We do see the persons involved, the worried minister, 
the sometimes irritated monarch, the clash of tem- 
peraments, the shaping of great events.” 

THE TIMES, 


Vol. I 1660-1783. 
Vol. II 1784-1914. 


21s. net, 
24s. net. 
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Escape to Captivity PETER HARTLEY 
The true story of the P.O.W.s in Japanese hands, through escape to 
recapture, the nightmare of jungle camps, hell-ships, and slave-labour, 
to final release with the camp band grotesquely playing God Save the 
King. Second large impression. 12s. 6d. net 


Madeleine Grown Up Mrs. ROBERT HENREY 


oy nye the vivid autobiography begun in her The Little Madeleine 
(40,000 sold). “‘Deeply feminine charm in this warm, wise book.” 
JOHN CONNELL, Evening News. Second large impression. 15s. net 


Farmwife MARION ROBERTS 


“ Mrs. Roberts carries her readers on a wave of enthusiasm and affection 
through the whole farming year, sowing, ploughing, haymaking, har- 
vesting, the excitement of summer visitors, the domestic anxieties and 
delights.” ANNA RUSSELL, John O’London’s. Illustrated. 16s. net 


The Confident Years VAN WYCK BROOKS 


In the literary history of America series. “A living and exciting picture 
of the whole vast and variegated complex of American life . . . there can- 
not be any doubt concerning the importance and the literary excellence 
of Mr. Brooks’s volumes.” CC. E. VULLIAMY, Spectator. 2l1s. net 


s : 

Smaller Classical Dictionary 
Everyman’s Reference Library 
Communal up-to-date new edition, revised from SIR WILLIAM 
SMITH, embodying the findings of modern scholarship and archaeo- 
logy. A miniature of the ancient world, its personalities, arts, life, 
and letters. 32 pages of photographs, 12s. 6d. net 

Descriptive leaflet of Everyman's Reference Library post free 
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Everyman's Encyclopaedia of Gardening 
STANLEY B. WHITEHEAD 
A brand-new volume, up to date, comprehensive, practical, replacing 
the popular W. P. Wright Encyclopaedia (80,000 copies sold Over 
800 pages. 350 drawings. Prospectus post free. 20s. net 


Everyman in Health and in Sickness 


Dr. HARRY ROBERTS'S “sane guide to health” (The Times) revised 
in the light of recent medical discoveries. Fully illustrated with photo- 
graphs and drawings. 776 pages. 25s. net 


. ’ . , ° 
La Fontaine's Fables New in Everyman's Library 
The famous Fables in SIR EDWARD MARSH’S translation into 
English verse. 5s. net 
Send for 36-page List of Everyman’s Library post free 


Ireland for Everyman H. A. PIEHLER 


NEW EDITION, revised up to date, of this well-known Everyman 
Guide, with 20 pp. Bartholomew’s colour contour maps, 12 miles to the 
inch. 7s. 6d. net 





Patrice Periot GEORGES DUHAMEL 


BOOK SOCIETY CHOICE. By the author of The Pasquier Chronicles. 
“Easily stands out among the latest books, a brilliant example of an 
ironic political novel which aiways remains human and compassionate.” 
The Star. lls. 6d. net 


The Man at the Door MILLIE TOOLE 


“Praised and recommended for its evocative creation of a strange place 
and strange yet real people.”” MARGHANITA LASKI, Observer. 
10s. 6d. net 


A Pad in the Straw CHRISTOPHER WOODFORDE 


A collection of eerie stories through which, in the words of Lord David 
Cecil’s prefatory note, “a waft of the uncanny blows, just enough to 
make the spine agreeably tingle.” (Coming July 17) 10s. 6d. net 
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as himself in the paper on ‘‘ style,’’ which incidentally is among his 

finest. Here he speaks quite tutorially on the necessity for the new 

writer to observe the elements of English prose as it has been already 

achieved with permanent spiritual power. But he adds that, allowing 

for artistic revision, ** | put down my ideas as they present themselves 
ll-mell to my mind, fanciful, extravagant, sentimental, bawdy, 

irrelevant, they are all equally welcome.”’ 

Mr. Hopkins has had no difficulty in gathering a good-sized 
volume of lively and thoughtful prose from his author’s many 
books ; even where Powys was writing on the suggestion of others 
he soon drove afield with enthusiasm. Autobiographical, philoso- 
phical, rural and provincial, upon literary matters and upon travels, 
these pages make a miscellany with a prevailing character of the 
love of life. Some letters new to print extend the many-coloured 
picture, particularly one in which Powys replied to a correspondent 
who enquired about his profoundest experiences by remembering 
an African dawn and the sight of a lion in the glowing landscape. 
Once again the worship which was noticed in my opening quotation 
identifies the nature of this author, and it is not overlooked in the 
preliminary essay—partly a memoir—which Mr. Hopkins has 
supplied as a personal and a critical admirer of Llewelyn Powys. 
It is a case where the right man has performed a due task in literature, 
EDMUND BLUNDEN. 


Summer Revivals 


STEPHEN Leacock died in 1944, and there are signs that the work of 
this great humorist—after passing through the period of neglect 
that so often seems to follow the deaths of writers and artists—is 
due to receive a fresh appraisal. Or so at least his publishers hope, 
for they have brought out new editions not only of Literary Lapses 
and Nonsense Novels, which have always been kept in print, but also 
of Sunshine Sketches of a Little Town and Arcadian Adventures with 
the Idle Rich, both of which have been unobtainable for years, 
All four books are published by the Bodley Head at 6s. each, and 
anyone who has yet to discover Leacock could not do better than 
to buy the lot. Literary Lapses contains, ameng much else, that 
most moving essay on A, B and C, the characters in the arithmetic 
problems, ‘while Nonsense Novels has ** Gertrude the Governess’’ 
and that remarkable diary translated from the Russian, ** Sorrows 
of a Super Soul.’’ In the latter, one entry concludes: ‘* Tonight 
I can think of nothing else but that Otto has touched me.’’ And 
the following entry begins : ‘* Next day. Otto has touched father ! 
He touched him for ten roubles ...’’ There is a masterful simplicity 
about Leacock’s method which reminds us continually that he has 
influenced the whole course of English humour from ‘* Beachcomber’’ 
to Gillie Potter. 

The Sunshine Sketches and Arcadian Adventures show another side 
of Leacock ; they testify to His acute powers of observation of the 
American or Canadian scene and to a considerable depth of under- 
standing of human nature. Here the humour is mixed with an 
element of seriousness and even of pathos. And the chapters on the 
rival churches in the second book, which remind one irresistibly of 
the great days of Talmage and Beecher, have a flavour that is almost 
Trollopean. But I still think that Leacock’s best work, all written 
between 1910 and 1925, was in parody. I hope that the Bodley 
Head will revive for our enjoyment the problem play Behind the 
Beyond, as well as that immortal skit on the early cinema, ** Madeline 
of the Movies,’” the melodrama Cast up by the Sea and the Greek 
tragedy Oroastus. These lie scattered in several different volumes; 
admittedly not everything in those books is of equal value, and 
much is dated too closely to the 1914-18 period. I believe that 
a selection from Leacock has already been published, but I suspect 
that it is out of print. The Bodley Head should consider a new 
Leacock Omnibus. It would deserve to sell wildly. 

A reader of catholic taste should, I think, have no difficulty in 
turning an appreciative eye from Stephen Leacock to Colette, two of 
whose later novels, very well translated by Patrick Leigh Fermor, 
have been published for the first time in England under the title 
Chance Acquaintances (Secker and Warburg. 12s. 6d.). But there 
is, of course, a world of difference between the aims and metheds of 
a professional humorist, however subtle, like Leacock, and of a 
serious creative artist like Colette, whom I take to be one of the most 
discriminating French writers since Flaubert. Leacock, indeed, 
would have had no patience with the good-for-nothing men upon 
whom Colette lavishes so much of her artistry; he would have 
punctured them neatly and looked elsewhere for more rewarding 
comic material. Colette’s method is very different ; she obseryes 
intently in the world of love and sex which she has studied so carefully, 
and then exposes ruthlessly with a surgeon’s precision. In Chance 
Acquaintances she dissects the character of a middle-aged philanderer 
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Borderlands of Science 

By ALFRED STILL 
deals penetratingly with those phenomena for which the 
scientist has not provided a reasonable explanation. Chapters 
include the divining rod; levitation; poltergeists and telekinesis; 
body, mind and memory; the subconscious mind; _ instinct, 
intuition and genius ; automatic writing; hypnotism and 
clairvoyance ; psychometry and telepathy. “Magic, mysticism 
and witchcraft are also discussed. 20s. 

* 
“NOT JUST ANOTHER TRAVEL BOOK”— Birmingham Mail 
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Unknown India 

A Pilgrimage into a Forgotten World 

By WALTHER EIDLITZ 

Winner of the Vienna Prize for Literature 
** Eidlitz is not the first European to have studied and accepted 
the mystic lore of India, but his account is more readable than 
most because he writes of his experiences directly and lucidly.”’ 
—Continental Daily Mail. 


7 . a delight and joy to read. . . .”’—Psychic News. 
iilust. 16s. 


PHILOSOPHY FROM THE EAST 


’ > 
The Glorious Presence 
By ERNEST E. WOOD 
A study of the Vedanta philosophy and its relation to modern 
thought, including a new translation of Shankara’s Ode to the 
South- Facing Form. 
* These subtleties of Indian thought are admirably dealt with 
he uses everyday speech to express his thoughts. . 
Psychic News. 18s. 
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LADY CHARLOTTE 
SCHREIBER 
Extracts from her Journal 1853-1891 
Edited by her Grandson 
The EARL OF BESSBOROUGH, c.c.ac. 


“ Exceptional as she was among the women of the 
Victorian Age, Lady Charlotte might be an incarn- 
ation of the age itself. She had all the qualities 
that made it great: buoyancy, patience, enter- 
prise, public spirit, curiosity, courage, scholarship, 
consciousness and intensity of feeling.” Sunday 
Times. Illustrated. 2Is. net. 


NO GREEN PASTURES 
The Negro in Europe To-day 
ROI OTTLEY 


The critical days in South Africa over the colour 
question give this book a topicality and value of 
international importance. The readers of Mr. 
Ottley’s previous book on the Negro in America, 
“ Black Odyssey,” will remember his objective 
method of writing, and once again his impartiality, 
while producing some startling and rather dis- 
heartening facts, puts a most tricky problem into 
fair perspective. 18s, net. 


ANTIQUES 
IN THEIR PERIODS 


HAMPDEN GORDON 


Mr. Gordon’s two previous books ‘“‘ Old English 
Furniture” and “Antiques: the Amateur’s 
Questions” have become very popular with the 
small collector. This new book relates Antiques 
and the social and artistic background of their 
period. 31 half-tones. 12s. 6d. net. 
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“ There is something in this book for everybody.” 
Arnold Bennett. With a new Frontispiece and 
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with an ailing wife, and in Julie de Carneilhan, the other and longer 
story in the same book, she concerns herself with Julie’s infatuation 
for a worthless ex-husband. Her strength is in style and detail. 
There are wise comments, but she is chary of making moral judge- 
ments, 

Something of the same impersonal ‘‘ fly on the wall ’’ technique 
is discernible in Mr. Christopher Isherwood’s Goodbye to Berlin 
which has been added to the New Phoenix Library (Chatto and 
Windus. 6s.) These six sketches of life in Berlin during the early 
nineteen-thirties make a readable book for an afternoon in a deck- 
chair ; but the book, less distinguished in its treatment than Colette’s, 
has nothing deeply rewarding about it. Incidents in themselves 
sordid and tragic are reported too lightly and superficially to make a 
lasting mark. An author so anxious not to commit himself is 
unlikely to penetrate the detachment of a reader. And here I think 
that Mr. Somerset Maugham, whose The Painted Veil (Penguin 
Books. 2s. 6d.) I have been re-reading, has the advantage. There 
are clichés in this book (** Here was the East, immemorial, dark and 
inscrutable ’’) that neither Isherwood nor Colette would have 
tolerated, but Mr. Maugham is not afraid to involve himself sympath- 
etically in the mistakes and struggles of his characters. He is not 
afraid, in the last resort, to say Yes or No. And therefore,!as Mr. 
Maugham is a wise and experienced commentator, I think that many 
readers are likely to feel that they have gained more in understanding 
from The Painted Veil, clichés and all, than from Mr. Isherwood or 
even Colette. Mr. Isherwood’s ** camera’s eye ’’ is not enough. 
As a painter once said, ** pictures must be pictures, and not windows.’’ 

My next two experiments among the reprints were much less 
fortunate. Aldous Huxley’s Ape and Essence, reprinted in his 
collected works (Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d.), struck me as a 
vicious and unwholesome book—the product of a violently jaund- 
iced imagination; I was rather shocked to see that the author of 
Crome Yellow and Antic Hay had come to such a pass. I was not at 
all shocked at André Gide’s Socratic dialogues in defence of homo- 
sexuality, now first published in English, Corydon (Secker and 
Warburg. 10s. 6d.)—the cool irony of his performance forbids 
that reaction—but I was a little surprised at the weakness of his 
argument in general and at the misplaced ingenuity of his analogies 
from the animal kingdom. Surely not many of his admirers will 
agree with Gide that this was his most important work ? 

Let me end by recommending something specifically English, a 
book for an English summer’s day—the pleasant little edition of the 
Poems of Rupert Brooke (Nelson. 4s.), edited by his friend Geoffrey 
Keynes, who brings into his sympathetic introduction a few hitherto 
unpublished poems and fragments by Brooke. If he had lived, 
Brooke would have been 65 this August. As it was, he died of 
dysentery while on active service in 1915, aged twenty-seven. But 
in this heartening book he will be always young, with the wit and 
charm and passion of a romantic youth falling in and out of love 
and turning at last to write of his country in few but perfect words. 
As I read some of his earlier poems I thought of another Cambridge 
poet who died young, J. K. Stephen. But Brooke, for that frank 
English simplicity of his, and for that characteristic way inat he had 
of looking at nature and life, earned his right to comparison with a 
greater poet—John Keats. He did not reach those heights, but he 
wrote with the same spirit. I hope that he will be always remembered. 

DerREK HUDSON. 
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Music History for the Student 


Source Readings in Music History. By Oliver Strunk. (Faber, 
63s.) 

Tuis is a collection, by the Professor of Music at Princeton University, 
of writings about music—theoretical, polemical, rhapsodical and 
technical—from classical antiquity to the late nineteenth century, 
Plato provides the first text and Wagner the last, and the eighty-odd 
intervening entries give a fair picture of the route traversed by 
music between the fourth century before Christ and our grandfathers’ 
day. It is always salutary to be reminded what different conceptions 
different ages have had of music ; but it comes as a perennial surprise 
that an art which is to most of us a refined form of pleasure and a 
means of emotional expression should for so long have been so 
closely related, at least in theory, to morals and to mathematics. 

Happily the writings of Plato, Aristoxenus, St. Augustine and 
Franco of Cologne are a poor guide, indeed no guide at all, to the 
music sung by Athenian hetairai at a dinner-party, blown by shepherds 
on the Pindus or fiddled by journeymen in Rhenish taverns ; and 
these were the musicians after all, a single bar of whose music would 
be worth all the speculations of the theorists. To all but specialists 
in the history of musical theory the earlier chapters, at least down to 
the Renaissance, are vi.tually unintelligible and of no great interest, 
scrupulous translations from the Greek or the Latin which do not 
invite the cursory inspection of the amateur (for whom they were 
never meant). 

With Castiglione, Ronsard, Byrd and Monteverdi the problems 
and their treatment can be related to music as we understand it, 
where there is a more obvious relationship between theory and 
practice. Here the printed word begins to evoke the musical sound, 
which is what we understand by music and lies hidden beneath 
mountains of technical jargon in the earlier chapters—barypykna 
and authentus tetrardus, hypate mese or hypomixolydian diates- 
saron, terms which to the layman’s ear suggest Sir Thomas Browne 
or a seedsman’s catalogue. 

Only in the eighteenth century do we meet for the first time pas- 
sages which can be read for pleasure as well as for instruction, by the 
ordinary reader as well as the scholar. Niedt’s Gothic humour 
provides a pleasant curiosity, and with Raguenet and Addison an 
urbane wit and a cultivated style dispel the barbarous jargon and the 
baroque verbiage which constituted for so long the literature of music, 
The French eighteenth-century writers—Grimm and Rousseau and 
Grétry—provide by far the best reading in the book, but it is instruc- 
tive to see how even technical subjects can be treated humanely and 
in a pleasant, conversational style by Leopold Mozart and C. P. E, 
Bach. With the nineteenth century Professor Strunk’s choice was 
obviously more difficult. Jean-Paul, Wackenroder and E. T. A, 
Hoffmann wrote around rather than about music, in an effusive, 
allusive, flowery style which had a long vogue and has not quite 
disappeared even yet from all music criticism. If these para-musical 
writers were to be included by Professor Strunk, the absence of 
Baudelaire’s article on Tannhduser is surely a major omission from 
his book; and, since his last section is devoted to composer-critics, 
it is disappointing that he ends with the nineteenth century and does 
not include passages from the writings of Debussy, Dukas, Schénberg, 
Pfitzner, Stravinsky or our own Constant Lambert. However 
the book, as its forbidding title shows, is meant for the student or 
musical scientist; and sub specie scientiae a time-lag of even a 


century is certainly safe and possibly salutary. 
MARTIN COOPER, 


Poetry 


Personae : Collected Shorter Poems of Ezra Pound. (Faber. 21s.) 


Wrack at Tidesend. By Osbert Sitwell. (Macmillan. 10s. 6d.) 

The Sailing Race and Other Poems. By Patric Dickinson. (Chatto 
& Windus. 6s.) 

Visions of Time. By Hal Summers. Hand & Flower Press, 
(Poems in Pamphlet. Is.) 

Words by Request. By Christopher Hassall. (Arthur Barker. 21s.) 


It is good to have Mr. Pound’s shorter poems virtually complete at 
last, even though, with one notable exception, this new edition does 
not add very substantially to Mr. Eliot’s famous selection. The 
exception is ‘‘ Homage To Sextus Propertius,’’ a poem which has 
acquired rather a formidable reputation. It was omitted by Mr. 
Eliot—but published separately later—on the grounds that it would 
be intelligible only to ‘‘ the accomplished student of Pound’s poetry”’; 
if the uninstructed reader were not a classical scholar he would make 
nothing of it, and if he were—well, we may recall the pedantic hile 
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MONARCHY IN THE TWENTIETH CENTURY 
Sir Charles Petrie, Bt. 16/6 


An authoritative study, by an acknowledged expert, of the 
British and European Monarchies since the turn of the 
century. 


EDUCATION IN BRITAIN SINCE 1900 

S. J. Curtis, M.A., PhD. 18/- 

“|. should be in the library of every college and school 
and all who are concerned with educational administration ”’ 
Sir Cyril Norwood in Time and Tide 

“ |. . likely to prove indispensable *’ Times Educational 
Supplement. 


BROADCASTING & TELEVISION SINCE 1900 


Maurice Gorham 18/- 


** Best radio history yet ”’ Yorkshire Evening Post 
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UNDERSTANDING 
EUROPE 


By Christopher Dawson 16/- net 


the Bishop of Chichester writes : 

** One of the most timely as well as most penetrat- 
ing books which even he has written. . . . 

**You must ‘understand’ Europe, says Mr. 
Dawson, if you are to attempt to assuage its 
wounds. And unless you understand Europe 


you will neither understand the historical develop- 


ment of the modern world, nor find the medicine 
for its divisions and impoverishment. . . . 


** There are chapters in this book rich in illumi- 
nation on the German problem, on Eastern 
Europe and Russia, on Russia and Asia, on the 
new world of America, among other subjects. 
There is much to be learned from it about the 
growth of the mass State, and of the reasons why 
Marxism appeals. ... 

‘** This inspiring book is a challenge both to 
Church and State in all countries, not least, let us 
repeat, to those concerned with the development 
of the Council of Europe.’”’ Time and Tide 
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Me 


The sun burning deep into the skin and bronzing a whole 
race makes THE DILEMMA OF SOUTH AFRICA 
(18s.). Here is a book which, if you are interested in 
world politics, you ought to read. John Hatch has 
written an objective study of the problems which beset 
every South African Government. He quotes fully from 
the programmes of all groups and parties, and gives a 
plain account of the interviews and conversations he 
had with the leaders of opinion in the Union, This is one 
of the few books which clarify rather than obscure the 
picture of a country cruelly beset by the sun. 


But what if you want to If you don’t know 
get away from politics? Robert Benchley’s work 
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field-day the classical scholars had with it. It would not surprise 
me to learn that there are howlers in ‘** Cathay’’; what possible 
difference could they make to that marvellous sequence ?_ I would 
not put ** Sextus Propertius *’ on the level of that, or of ** Mauberley’’ 
or the early ‘* Cantos,’’ I find the irony tends to be heavy-handed ; 
whether any of it is in Propertius I cannot judge ; it certainly reads 
like Mr. Pound’s own. But, as an original poem, it can, I am quite 
sure be approached and appreciated—if not with the fullest response— 
by anyone who cares for poetry, be he neither Pound scholar nor 
classical scholar. 

For the rest, these poems have influenced the course of English 
poetry. They make up a document in literary history, and, if Mr. 
Pound’s stature is to rest finally’on the ** Cantos,’’ they record his 
search for a style. Personae is an important collection ; that is 
established. But, as Mr. Eliot once said of an earlier reformer of 
our numbers, ** if the prospect of delight be wanting (which alone 
justifies the perusal of poetry)... °’ The prospect is not wanting ; 
it embraces ‘* Cathay,’’ ‘* Mauberley,’’ ‘* Provincia Deserta,’’ 
** Near Perigord,’’ ‘* Portrait d’ume Femme.’’ These alone 
(and they are not alone) would be enough. 

Wreck at Tidesend is a book of balnearics : poetic portraits of the 
inhabitants of that northern watering-place familiar to a host of 
readers for whom, so to speak, so much of Sir Osbert Sitwell’s life 
is an open book. Though published twenty-five years later, it is a 
companion to England Reclaimed: he asks us to 

** Remember that, last time, I gave you tales 
Of rustic faces, full of wonder, that I grieved to leave : 
To form a world, these two books should be read 
As one.’”’ 

It is, of course the, world of Sir Osbert’s own childhood observation 
and recollection, and that indeed has its fascination. But it is more of a 
special case, perhaps, than he allows. One would not, at least, care 
to draw any general conclusions about urban life in ** old Pax 
Britannica, that proud lost isle ’’ from Tidesend and its inhabitants. 
Sir Osbert casts a cold eye—the acute and rather pitiless eye of 
childhood—upon these characters. ** Watch them,’’ he quotes 
approvingly from an eminent but mysterious French writer, Roland 
de Coulancour, ‘* observe, without their seeing you: write, state, 
but do not comment.’’ Comment is unnecessary where the observa- 
tion inevitably distorts. The result is exceedingly readable, frequently 
amusing, startling, sinister, not often moving or compassionate. 
The people are more memorable than the poetry, though there are a 
number of admirable descriptive passages and images. But I feel 
that some of the figures are rather stock—too easy a game for his 
brilliance—as if they belonged in a revue sketch, or in one of Mr. 
Coward's one-act plays. 

Readability is, after all, an estimable quality in poetry, and it is 
one of the virtues of Mr. Dickinson’s small collection. The others 
are consistency of tone, a personal vision that avoids pretension and 
an effective management of a large and flowing stanza-form, notably 
in ‘The Sailing Race’’ itself, **A Nightscape,’’ and **Lament for 
the Great Yachts.’” A good many of his poems spring from a very 
personal nostalgia, which being iteelf unprecise tends to be expressed 
in a loose and rather slapdash rhetoric. One cannot be sure some- 
times whether Mr. Dickinson is just writing carelessly or whether 
the almost impossibly vague phrase is deliberately chosen. Yet the 
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nostalgia is often most successfully and movingly conveyed. His is 
by no means a major voice, but Llistened to it with a good deal of 
pleasure. 

Poems in Pamphlet, that laudable venture, is now in its second 
year. But it is no longer confined to poets who have not before 
published a book, and that is a sensible move. Among the pamphlets 
that have appeared this year Mr. Summers’ is the most attractive. 
He is a poet of some accomplishment, lively, ingenious and various ; 
he handles the diction and rhythms of common speech very well. 
But his effects are sometimes rather meretricious. He can be too 
slick ; one notices the influence of Mr. MacNeice, and it is not 
wholly a good one. 

Mr. Hassall is a poet ; I mean, he has written some real poetry. 
But Words by Request, as the title suggests, does not claim to be that, 
It consists of a number of genuinely occasional pieces, mostly pro- 
logues and epilogues. They are skilfully done ; it can’t be easy to 
catch the right tone for this sort of thing. But, of course, they were 
written to be spoken, by particular actors and actresses, on particular 
occasions, and something is no doubt lost in print. 

RALPH ABERCROMBIE, 


In the Garden 


The besa 9 Flower Garden. By Geoffrey Taylor. (Skeffington. 
2s. -) 
Gardenage. By Geoffrey Grigson. (Reutledge & Kegan Paul, 


2Is.) 
The Flower in Season. By Jocelyn Brooke. (Bodley Head. 15s.) 
HORTICULTURE, in its broadest sense, is a subject with apparently 
indefinite scope for exploration. It has a history as old as mankind, 
and there is treasure-trove for all in its diverse aspects. It can be 
linked up with food and medicine, magic and quackery, art and 
literature. Any taste can be fitted, and almost any researches 
rewarded, to the benefit and entertainment even of the non-gardener. 

These three books are all the result of such research, each in a 
different frame of mind. Mr. Taylor has set out with a definite 
object, and has not wavered from it, while Mr. Grigson and Mr. 
Brooke have rather followed their noses, as it were, on trails which 
please their particular fancies. The Victorian Flower Garden is a 
straight-forward history of this phase of gardening. It isa companion 
volume to Some Nineteenth Century Gardeners, published last year, 
and parallels it to some extent. The same major characters re-appear, 
though many lesser lights are also introduced. We see flowers at 
length ** arrive ’’ as the most important part of the garden; we 
study the change of garden-design, the encroachment of bedding-out 
and the spread of the glasshouses which made it possible, and the 
turn of the wheel of fashion, propelled by the pen of Robinson and 
the example of Miss Jekyll, away from formality to the wild garden, 
the rock-garden and the herbaceous border—to the garden, in most 
ways, that we know today. 

Mr. Taylor gives us glimpses of the old florists and their flowers, 
the power of women in horticulture, the influence of the Press, 
botanical explorers and much else. If his book has a fault, it is 
that it is tantalisingly concise, though his aim was never in fact 
to be exhaustive. Nevertheless, it is the only book to combine the 
many aspects of Victorian gardening, and it is very valuable for 
that reason, as well as being most readable. There are two colour- 
plates and several amusing black-and-whites. I am sorry we could 
not have had more, for Loudon’s Gardener’s Magazine alone abounds 
in choice gems. 

Gardenage is an antique word, meaning, perhaps, individual 
gardening ; and under this title Mr. Grigson conducts his admittedly 
discursive explorations, which are difficult to describe without 
giving a mere catalogue of subjects. If he has a central theme, it 
is attached rather tenuously to Victorian vicarage-gardens such as the 
one he grew up in, now alas ** places of melancholy and decay,’’ but 
which formed the starting point of his curiosity towards plants, 
The objects of his curiosity are very diverse, and we learn many 
fascinating and entertaining things about individual plants, and 
also receive a certain insight into the social history of the uses of 
plants. Mr. Grigson’s eye goes for detail; when looking at a 
plant he examines it first as to its exterior and the personal feelings 
it may evoke, then to its origins and history, the religions, supersti- 
tions and herbalism that may have been associated with it and its 
place today. He describes gardening as well, of course ; his chapter 
on grottoes is a perfect example of his expertise. We might call 
him a kind of horticultural archaeologist. He likes debunking ; 
he has strong likes and dislikes, and perhaps airs them too much, 
which makes him boring on occasion. 

The book is really a collection of separate essays, and the absence 
of a steady theme limits its value—which is a pity, for few writers 
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on gardening can claim Mr. Grigson’s very wide interests and 
experience, which he combines so subtly. *‘ Gardenage,’’ as he says, 
** has been divided too much from the arts of painting and poetry, 
from the arts of life,’’ and the non-gardener will enjoy this book 
most of the three. Reproductions of old plant-drawings make up 
most of the attractive illustrations. 

The framework of The Flower in Season is the calendar. Mr, 
Brooke admits to being a ** month-addict,’’ and the associations he 
has attached to the months since his childhood have largely been 
connected with flowers. Basically, this is an account of wild flowers 
in Britain throughout the year. He describes the plant itself in a 
pleasingly evocative way, and his own experiences with it and in its 
pursuit. He then 
authors—especially from his favourite Victorian lady-botanists— 
on the history and herbal properties, supposed and real, of each, and 
on occasion of its literary associations. The method is like Mr. 
Grigson’s |but the result is not really similar. As in the other 
two books, the poetic quotations convince me that gardens and 
gardening are not usually fit subjects for the poet—or is it that the 
subject attracts .only the poetaster? C. W. Stewart’s original 
drawings I found disappointing. In almost every case the plants 
shown appear to be poor, ill-nurtured specimens. 

This is a ‘* bedside book,’’ bést to dip into, and like the others, 
especially Gardenage, it will give background and a sense of history 
to the Spartan fare usually provided by horticultural books and 
periodicals. The books broaden the gardener’s mind, which is 
usually a necessary process; and I hope that many gardeners will 
admit this and read them. They will find them entertaining as well. 

ANTHONY HUXLEY. 


Fiction 
The Tiger in the Smoke. By Margery Allingham. (Chatto and 
Windus, 12s. 6d.) 
The Struggles of Albert Woods. By 
12s. 6d.) 
The Illustrated Man. By Ray Bradbury. 
The Island of Desire. By Edith Templeton. 
12s, 6d.) 
A Many-Splendoured Thing. 
Land from the Sea. By Showell Styles. (Faber. i2s. 6d.) 
Poor Cousin Evelyn. By James Yaffe. (Conctable. 12s. 6d.) 
ALL the books are good books, and all the publishers are to be 
congratulated. And now let’s pull them to pieces. 

The resemblance between Margery Allingham and Charles Dickens, 
while not to be pushed too far, is becoming increasingly pronounced. 
Like him, she is unable to create heroes and heroines save in terms 
of static idealisations, has an infinite capacity for conveying the 
essence of varied eccentricity in supporting characters, and is absorbed 
by the macabre possibilities of London, its architecture and its 
underworld. Serious detection, which she successfully attempted 
in her middle period, she has again discarded in The Tiger in the 
Smoke where, as in More Work for The Undertaker, the mystery is 
of the sort that Dickens delighted to work with and we to read. 

The Struggles of Albert Woods is a second novel, prefaced with a 
splendid quotation from Chaucer about how much pleasanter it is 
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to read of success than failure. This novel, then, suave, urbane and 
infinitely witty (if occasionally with a shade too much coy intrusion 
by the author), tells of the rise of lower middle-class Albert from the 
Midlands through the ramifications of the Science Department of 
the University of Oxford. One can see the results of the author’s 
reading of Chaucer in the ** verray joy ’’ he takes in all his characters, 
and, applied to wicked subtle Senior Common Room plotting, it is 
beautifully funny. The scene in the Athenaeum the day the Honours 
List comes out is a masterpiece of humour, and if one of the functions 
of fiction is to add to our understanding, then this book is altogether 
successful, for it enables people who read for Arts degrees at last 
to see what kind of people they are who take up science. 

The Illustrated Man is also a second book, and those who were 
fascinated and frightened by the eerie science-fiction of Tlie Silver 
Locusts will find this book equally moving. At last we—or rather, 
the Americans—have a writer in this genre who for imaginative 
creation, originality and implication of the widest moral issues, 
can stand with the early. Wells. I particularly recommend the 
terrifying first story as the logical end of the television age (** I don’t 
want to do anything but look and ksten and smell; what else is 
there to do ? ’’) and ** The Last Night of the World,’’ a sad quiet 
probable story. 

There’s no doubt that Edith Templeton is a very good writer 
indeed, but I didn’t like the somewhat shapeless Island of Desire as 
well as her two previous novels. She has adopted a trick of rather 
pompous homeric similes to make over-didactic explanations of her 
characters’ unconscious motives, and, though we are accustomed to 
being told how far superior are continentals to English people in the 
amatory arts, it is a little galling to find that Americans are now 
included on the side af the angels. | didn’t feel that the theme— 
Franciska’s final discovery of the only way she could be happy— 
was really weighty enough for its length, and rather delighted in the 
incidental brilliance’ with which Mrs. Templeton conveys, as before, 
the delicate nuances of snobbery, particularly in pre-war Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

I foresee A Many-Splendoured Thing combining the success of 
The House of Exile with that of An Englishwoman’s Love-Letters, 
but myself, I found it uncomfortably embarrassing. This is the true 
account of a love-affair between a Eurasian woman doctor, cultur- 
ally Chinese, and an English journalist in Hong-Kong, ending with 
the journalist’s death in Korea. When Dr. Han is writing of the 
social life around her, whether in the family-home in Chungking, 
with the new régime in Pekin, or in Hong-Kong itself, her book is 
fascinating to a degree. When she writes of the intimacies of her 
love-affair, one wants to look the other way, and has a horrible 
feeling that her lover, had he loved, would have shared the reader’s 
feeling that this was not a proper privacy to invade. 

Land from the Sea is an excellent light historical novel that can 
go on the shelf in schoolroom or library with the works of Mr, 
Forrester and Mr. Weyman. It is about Julian Fettes, invalided out 
of the Peninsular War, who loses the prettiest girl he ever saw, a 
Miss Harriet Westbrook, to an intolerable crank of a poet called 
Bysshe, and finds his eventual fate at the back of Mr. Madocks’ 
dam in Caernarvonshire. The manner in which the poet is intro- 
duced is original and amusing, and an atmosphere of historical 
accuracy is combined with some good tense story-telling. 

There is, unfortunately, a consumer-prejudice against books of 
short stories, but it should be waived for those contained in Poor 
Cousin Evelyn which are really exceptionally good, the best Jewish 
stories | remember reading since Zangwell. They are set in New 
York, each an excellent story in itself. all amazingly successful in 
creating, inside short-story limits, the impression of a garrulous, 
exuberant, closely-knit, almost tribal life. There isn’t a word of 
anti-Semitism ; no character has any sort of persecution-mania } 
the author is only in his early twenties, and the mature sympathy in 
which he enfolds his people is a welcome augury in a first book. 
MARGHANITA LASKI, 


Crime Without Detection 


Ir literature reflects life, then we can fairly say that the inductions 
to be drawn from recent crime fiction are depressing. True detection 
is moribund if not already dead : the thriller is on the up-and-up, 
Sitting down to ponder with a shot of cocaine and a pound of shag 
is unpositive and démodé. As surely as any Marxist could wish, 
ratiocination is being replaced by action. 

Thus only three examples of true detection present themselves 
this month, and of these one is pre-war and two are short stories, 
and all put what follows them in total shade. The first is a reprint 
of Hamlet, Revenge ! by Michael Innes (Gollancz. 8s. 6d.), a 
masterpiece of its kind, and a fruitful source of regret that Appleby 
does so much chasing around these days instead of quietly capping 
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quotations, Then come The Queen’s Awards, Series 5 (Gollancz. 
10s. 6d.), all good stories and the first, a period pastiche by John 
Dickson Carr, excellent. Third, Ellery Queen’s Calendar of Crime 
(Gollancz. 10s. 6d.), a short story for every month of the year, and 
each story relevant to its month. (And, talking of months, how 
much this one is Mr. Gollancz’s !) Some, inevitably, are better 
than others; all are good. 

The best of the thrillers are very enjoyable indeed. In A Time 
To Kill (Michael Joseph. 9s. 6d.) Geoffrey Household carries on 
with Roger Taine, the hero of his last book, this time ganged up with 
the not-so-bad-after-all British Nazi Pink against the wholly bad 
Commies. (Literature does indeed reflect life with a vengeance.) 
There isn’t an ounce of probability anywhere, but the writing is good, 
and the story, which includes child-kidnapping and small boats, fast 
and suspenseful. Desmond Cory’s second book, This Traitor, Death 
(Frederick Muller, 10s, 6d.) is better than his first—always a nice 
thing to be able to say. This one is set in Paris with the Secret 
Service and the ex-Nazis, -Commies, -Partisans and what-have-you 
in a swift, brutal, decently written imbroglio. Telling of Murder by 
Douglas Rutherford (Faber. 12s. 6d.) should be a natural for the 
films, with a scorching car-ride across Europe, a chase through the 
sewers of Trieste, torture and lots of sudden death. The villains, of 
course, are Commies. Jack lams, whose first book was more or less 
detection, has now turned wholly to the thriller, and A Shot of 
Murder (Gollancz, 9s, 6d.), set in Paris and Poland with an American 
hero, includes asylums, hypodermics and a beautiful French spy. 
Guess who the villains are ! 

The Frightened Dove by Peter Hardin (Heinemann. 10s. 6d.) 
strikes a wholly original note in having for its villains Italian Fascists. 
This novel, about the ex-anti-Fascist turned peaceful tailor in New 
York chasing the old enemy to and arouad Montreal, is well-written 
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and has a thoroughly well-worked-out surprise-ending that includes 
a spot of hard thinking, an exercise noticeably absent from the 
books in the paragraph above. Night Watch, by Thomas Walsh 
(Hamish Hamilton. 10s. 6d.), is again of a different order, the kind 
of book that builds its effect through the accumulation of suspense 
within a limited area of time and space Here the setting is a huge 
American housing project, the plot hanging on the cop tempted by 
the pickings of murder. One suspects it was written with the film- 
rights in mind, but it’s quite a bit above average. 

The last group consists of the sort of book that is nowadays sold 
as detective fiction, but bears only as much resemblance to the work 
of the masters as, say, Daphne du Maurier does to Charlotte Bronté 
or Enid Blyton to Mrs. Ewing. Murder takes place. Something 
called detection is instituted. The villain is brought to book. But 
the exquisite thrill of pure reason plays only a nominal part. 


Thus, in Miss Pinnegar Disappears (Crime Club. 9s. 6d.), Anthony 
Gilbert has Mr. Crook spurting around to find the missing spinster, 
but incident rather than thought provides the momentum of this 
readable story. Roy Vickers’ two long-shorts, The Sole Survivor and 
The Kynsard Affair (Gollancz. 9s. 6d.) both have initially promising 
situations, but proceed at such a pedestrian pace that one ceases 
to care long before the solutions—which are not, in any case, fairly 
guessable by clues proffered en route. The Right Honourable Corpse 
by Max Murray (Michael Joseph. 10s. 6d.), set in diplomatic circles 
in Canberra, is a rattling good story and great fun to read; if the 
amount of true detection is infinitesimal, we are at least given quite 
a deal else instead. The same remarks, with the exception that the 
setting is the south coast of England, apply to The Widow of Bath 
by Margot Bennett (Eyre and Spottiswoode. 10s. 6d.). 

EsTHER HOWARD. 








French Book Clubs 


Tue high cost of French books since the war 
has led to the creation of two Book Clubs, 
whose purpose is to sell selected choices at 
prices below those generally ruling. The 
** Choix ’’ French Book Club of 72 Char- 
lotte Street has been going for a year, and 
has put out ten books, eight of them novels, 
selected by unnamed critics, which they 
supply, cloth-bound in London, simul- 
taneously with their French publication, for 
£5. During this first year they have picked 
novels by Duhamel, Simenon and Mauriac, 
and reminiscences of the cinema and the 
theatre by René Clair and Louis Jouvet. 
Their tenth choice is a most remarkable 
novel by an author unknown in England, 
Jean Cayrol: an excellent piece of talent- 
spotting. 

The ‘* Livre de France,’’ under the 
auspices of Messrs Hachette, has started 
more ambitiously. Their intention is to 
distribute the same number of books for 
£4 10s. in their French paper jackets. 
These books are to be chosen in the first 
place by a panel of French critics, who will 
compile a short list from which an equally 
strong team of English critics will make a 
final selection. Their first choice, Lélia ou 
la Vie de George Sand by André Maurois is 
a sound but not very lively biography. 
It will be followed by a novel. 

When one compares the circulation of 
contemporary French books in England in 
the ‘twenties with that of today, one 
cannot doubt the usefulness of these 
organisations. The ** Choix ’’ enables the 
public librarian as well as the private buyer 
to put a bound book on his shelves at 
roughly the same price as the paper-bound 
private selection. The ‘* Livre de France *’ 
cuts the book’s price for him by upwards 
of ten per cent. But any such organisation 
obviously stands or falls entirely by its 
power of making the right choices. 

J. M. Cy 
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Shorter Notices 


The Country of White Clover. By H. E. 
Bates. (Michael Joseph. 12s. 6d.) 

IN The Country of White Clover Mr. H. E. 
Bates has written an affectionate and real- 
istic book about Kent, the county of his 
adoption. He opens the book by a descrip- 
tion of a hasty journey through France 
before returning to Kent, and, although 
adroit, it is the book’s feeblest part. Once, 
however, Mr. Bates begins the real story of 
his ** settling in ’’ he becomes enthralling ; 
his is the story of a successful writer who 
buys land in Kent and slowly but surely, 
and in the face of some quite mild local 
opposition, sets about beautifying it in the 
way he thinks best. There are amusing and 
instructive tussles with two crafty and lazy 
gardeners, but the highest spot of the book 
is the employment by Mr. Bates of a very 
urban Londoner who skilfully performs 
what local craftsmen refused to do—cut 
down the topmost branches of immensely 
high chestnut trees. Mr. Bates has a keen 
eye for the many different beauties of the 
Kentish landscape, and, although some of 
his musings may border on the sententious, 
they are far outweighed by his genuine love 
of flowers, birds and trees. He himself is a 
symbol of the fresh energy which is some- 
times poured into English country life, even 
if, at first, he is a severe critic of many of the 
people of Kent. The chapter on ‘* Railway 
Flowers ’’ is excellent, and a sudden change 
of scene, from Kent to Madeira, is well 
timed. The whole book, in fact, is skilful. 
But it is a pity about the unparliamentary 
language ; someone should tell Mr. Bates 
that it is terribly dull to read, even if it is 
reported verbatim. D. S. 


My Uncle Joe. By Budu Svanidze. (Heine- 
mann. 10s. 6d.) 

Bupu SvANipZE really is Stalin’s nephew. 

He left the other side of the Iron Curtain for 

ever after the war for an unfashionable 


reason : love. He retains a genuine personal 
affection for the uncle whom the rest of the 
world has adopted only with ironical affec- 
tion as its own, and at least a negative 
attitude to his régime. These unusual 
ingredients in a book about Russia today 
ought to make it more interesting than most, 
but in fact My Uncle Joe is almost too slight 
for them to count. It is little more than a 
snapshot album : Stalin at his first wedding 
in 1904, Stalin and Molotov editing Pravda 
together in 1913, Stalin being arrested dis- 
guised as a woman, Stalin cheating at 
croquet during the great purge of 1936, 
Stalin playing volley ball with Malenkov 
and Zhukovin, June, 1941—and other 
occasions on which this favourite nephew 
was lucky enough to be there with his 
camera. As in all snapshot albums, some of 
the figures are posed a little self-consciously 
(‘*‘ Aha !’’ Timoschenko cried. ‘* What is 
it ?’’—but these are the only words he 
speaks in the book). And a great deal of 
colloquial dialogue has been introduced 
(‘* I'll break the backs of all the rotten riff- 
raff who want to plunge our country into 
corruption ’’), so that ome suspects the 
clandestine collaboration of some smooth- 
tongued hack. But at least the possibility 
that Stalin is a human being (shrewd, genial, 
rather conservative, and ill) and that Soviet 
administration is not just an_ infernal 
machine emerges strongly. And anything, 
however slight, that makes it easier to see 
the present world situation in terms of 
reality rather than myth is of value. 
R. K. 


The General and the President. By R. H. 
Rovere and A. M. Schlesinger, Jr. (Heine- 
mann. 16s.) 


ENGLISH readers will see in this book what 
Americans see when they look westwards 
away from the tortuosities of Europe 
across the Pacific to the Far East. Protecting 
this ‘‘American lake,’’ in the middle of 
which the President and General MacArthur 
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An Annuity 


will offset reductions inincome 


for a man aged 65 (or a woman aged 70) the gross income for 
life from an annuity is over 10% of the purchase money. 


(For residents in some countries payments are exempt from U.K. tax.) 


Enquire for details at your age 


The Equitable Life 


Assurance Society 


Founded 1762 
19 Coleman Street, London, E.C:2 
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ST. PANCRAS 
BUILDING 
SOCIETY 
is a vigorous and 
thriving society, with 
substantial reserves 
and share capital ex- 
ceeding One- Million 
Pounds. Its ‘ Guide 
for Investors’ will 
be sent post free on 

request. 


ST. PANCRAS BUILDING 


SOCIETY 
20, BRIDE LANE, E.C.4. 
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It happened when he reached out too : 
.°, far for a large apple and came down 
* from the tree with an almighty crash ! 
He couldn’t walk again for months, but 
the accident taught him something. Ly- 
ing in bed while his business expenses 
mounted, he learned the true value of his 
‘General’ Personal Accident Policy, 
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met in a hut on Wake Island, they see the 
Philippines and Japan, both pupils of theirs, 
Formosa, Korea and the Aleutians, The 
purpose of the book is to state the great 
conflict in American foreign policy precipi- 
tated by General MacArthur's dismissal 
from that area. The authors, a well-known 


commentator on public affairs and a 
Harvard don, look for the cause of the 
conflict in the American Pacific interests 


which General MacArthur came to personify 
during the thirteen years of building, 
reconquering and rebuilding out there ; 
and they treat the subject in the form of a 
biography, not of the man, but of his legend. 
From his pre-war attempt to make the 
Philippines impregnable until his recall, 
his career is followed through songs his 
soldiers sang of him, reports his generals 
made of him, impressions of his behaviour 
in war-conferences with the President, 
descriptions correspondents sent back to 
America of him, his effect on Filipinos and 
Japanese and his own communiqués and 
open letters. In describing the contro- 
versies at the Congressional enquiry into his 
recall, the authors ably defend American 
policy at Yalta and in China. Their tracing 
of the significance of the General’s career 
through contemporary opinions, rather than 
facts, is fluent, though at times the result is 
confused, lacking scholarly perseverance. 
For Americans the authors reduce, without 
bitterness, the MacArthur legend to human 
proportions ; for Englishmen they make 
the American attraction for all he personifies 
understandable. 
A. &. 2 





COMPANY MEETINGS 


ODHAMS PRESS 
LARGER CIRCULATION 


THe 32nd annual general meeting of Odhams 
Press, Ltd., was held on June 26th in London. 

Mr. A. C. Duncan, F.C.A., the chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: Whilst our 
gross revenue shows a satisfactory increase over 
the previous year of £2,600,000, production 
costs, on the other hand, are up by £2,775,000, 
with the result that our Trading profit is 
down by £175,000, which is somewhat less 
than seven-eighths of one per cent. of the turn- 
over, a modest reduction, as you will agree, 
in the circumstances. 

With regard to our newspapers, I am happy 
to say that their circulations show a healthy 
upward trend following the decline which I 
believe all newspapers experienced after the 
increase in selling prices in May last. Our 
periodicals, too, are all in a healthy position. 
The circulation of our Big Three, namely, 
Woman, John Bull, and Illustrated account 
for a weekly sale of about 4,300,000 copies. 

Our trade journals are all maintaining their 
progress and, on the whole, are maintaining 
and improving their prestige and their circula- 
tions. These, sixteen in number, cover a wide 
field of industrial interest. Most of these are 
published under the aegis of our subsidiary 
company, Tothill Press, Ltd. It probably will 
be of interest to the shareholders to know that 
expressed in terms of weekly sales the circula- 
tions of our journals exceed 23,000,000 copies 
a week. 

While the results for the year disclose a 
reduction in trading profit, I- would point out 
in this connection that as compared with the 
prices of paper twelve months previously, 
newsprint had increased by about £24 per ton, 
and other types of paper by amounts ranging 
from £32 to £50 per ton. 

The report was adopted. 
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GODFREY PHILLIPS, LIMITED 


A SATISFACTORY RESULT 


THe forty-third annual general meeting of 
Godfrey Phillips, Limited, was held on June 
26th in London, 


Mr. P. A. Godfrey Phillips (chairman and 
managing director) in the course of his speech, 
said: If you will turn to the Consolidated 
Profit and Loss Account you will observe that 
the profit. after deducting taxation, shown as 
attributable to the shareholders of Godfrey 
Phillips, Limited, and including provisions no 
longer required, is £650,000 compared with 
£661,000 : I think we have every reason to be 
satisfied with this result. After writing off 
the whole of the discount and expenses in- 
curred in the issue of the 4} per cent. Loan 
in London and certain other expenses, and 
after payment of Preference dividends and, if 
confirmed by this meeting, a total dividend of 
15 per cent. for the year, the carry forward 
will be increased from £1,651,000 to 
£1,961 ,000. 


THE OUTLOOK 


It is rather more difficult this year that it 
has recently been to forecast trading results; 
however jt is already apparent that we cane 
not expect to maintain this year the same 
results that we enjoyed during 1950 and 1951 
and I must warn shareholders to anticipate a 
considerable drop. 

Although we can reasonably hope to main- 
tain this year a total sale of cigarettes in the 
United Kingdom equal to that of last year, the 
cost of our raw material has continued to rise 
as also has our wage bill and profit margins 
are tending consequently to diminish. Our 
overseas factories are more than maintaining 
their previous sales level, but their costs too 
have risen. 

EXPORT SHOCKS 

In the export trade we have had several 
shocks since the beginning of the year. Aus- 
tralia has introduced a quota system for 
imports and the French Government have 
applied to the importation of cigarettes barter 
conditions which we find unacceptable; in the 
case of Australia the blow hits us in three 
places, as we have for some time been ship- 
ping not inconsiderable quantities of cigarettes 
to that market; this was a source of some 
profit to the parent company and a consider- 
able help towards the distribution of over- 
heads of our Australian off-shoot; futhermore 
it was the intention temporarily to use the 
Salisbury factory, designed primarily for 
shadow purposes to supplement supplies to 
Australia using locally grown leaf which 
might otherwise not have been available for 
shipment to this country. We do not yet 
know what steps the Australian Government 
will take to ensure that smokers in that 
Dominion do not have to go short, for 
domestic cigarette production to date falls 
very far short of the present absorptive 
capacity; we naturally hope that they will 
grant our Australian company considerable 
additional facilities for the acquisition of leaf 
and that the necessary labour and capital 
facilities for an increase in production will be 
available for an industry which can now be 
considered essential. 

It does begin to look as if the export trade 
will steadily become more difficult as one 
country after another attempts to pass its 
crisis on to its neighbours. 

Before closing I should particularly like to 
congratulate the management of our overseas 
companies on the excellent results that they 
have all shown during the current year. 


The report was adopted, 
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HAZELL WATSON AND 
VINEY LIMITED 


(Printers and Binders) 
SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


THE annual general meeting will be held on 
July 23rd, 1952, in London, The following 
is an extract from a statement by the chair- 
man, Col. O. V. Viney, which has been 
circulated with the report. 

The net profit of the parent company after 
all charges including taxation was £93,412 
(1951, £92,994). To this total £52,169 was 
added from reserves no longer required. 
Directors recommend 74 per cent. final ordin- 
ary dividend proposed, with 4 per cent. 
interim already paid, equivalent to 10 per 
cent. on the new capital, which is equal to 16 
per cent. on last year’s smaller capital. In all 
the circumstances the directors consider the 
result very satisfactory. 

Business continues to be reasonably satis- 
factory and our main plants (Hazells at 
Aylesbury and Sun Printers at Watford) 
though not working at the high pressure 
experienced in recent years, are fairly well 
employed. 

It is the constant endeavour of the directors 
to improve the efficiency of the plant so as 
to keep costs as low as possible. 

During the year I went to Australia and 
visited our associated company, Wilke and 
Co., Ltd., Melbourne. Their works are fully 
employed and they should develop satisfac- 
torily as time goes on. 

There is at present a considerable recession 
in general jobbing printing, while the eco- 
nomic position of the country does not 
encourage optimism. On the other hand the 
substantial fall in paper prices which may 
continue will help printing generally. Our 
works at the present time are fairly busy 
that while profits are likely to fall to some 
extent, the prospects generally are satisfactory. 


“SHELL” TRANSPORT 
& TRADING 
CAPITALISATION OF RESERVES 


THe Annual General Meeting of The “ Shell” 
Transport and Trading Co., Ltd., was held on 
June 27th in London. 

Sir Frederick Godber, the chairman, in the 
course of his speech, said: I referred in my 
statement also to the problems which had 
arisen during the course of 1951 and subse- 
quently from the loss of supplies from Iran. 
These problems were recently intensified by 
the strike in certain sections of the United 
States oil industry which started on April 
30th last, as a result of which at one period 
refinery capacity of the order of 24 million 
barrels per day, or 35 per cent. of the total 
refinery capacity of the United States, was 
out of action. 

Though a large number of settlements have 
been made and the majority of the refineries 
have restarted work, that of the Shell Oil Co. 
at Houston, together with the adjacent chemi- 
cal plant, is still strike-bound. Immediate 
consequences arose in international aviation 
business, and the majority of Governments 
thought it advisable in order to conserve an 
already delicately balanced stock situation to 
restrict deliveries to aircraft. 

DIVIDEND & BONUS 

The report of the directors was adopted 
and the payment of a final dividend of Is. 6d. 
and a bonus of 6d. per Ordinary share or £1 
unit of stock, free of income tax, was 
approved. 

esolutions were 





passed sanctioning the 
‘increase of the authorised capital to 
£88,000,000 by the creation of 25,000,000 
new Ordinary shares of £1 each, the capitali- 
sation of £10,902,939 from Capital Reserve 
and the issue of 10,902,939 new Ordinary 


shares credited as fully paid to the share- 
holders. 
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FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


By CUSTOS 


For no very obvious reasons stock markets 
have at last succeeded in staging a moderate 
recovery. Although the improvement in 
prices has not gone very far, it has been 
fairly broad. It has included gilt-edged, 
industrial equities, especially the textile 
groups, commodity shares and gold shares. 
The very fact that it has been so broad 
suggests that it has derived from a sudden 
swing in sentiment from apathy to cautious 
hope and has been given effect mainly by a 
covering of ‘‘ short’’ positions. The 
** bears,’” who in this context include not 
only professional speculators who have 
made outright short sales but jobbers with 
over-sold positions, have decided that the 
chances of a further fall in the near future 
have diminished and have acted accord- 
ingly. Add to those re-purchases a trickle 
of investment and speculative buying by the 
public and in today’s ‘* thin’’ markets 
prices are apt to rebound quite sharply. 


More Hopeful Views 

What has happened to cause this sudden 
veering of sentiment? I think one must 
keep in mind, first, that Stock Exchange 
prices had previously taken a nasty toss. 
Gilt-edged, after giving every appearance of 
having adjusted themselves to the 4 per cent. 
Bank Rate, had tumbled to new low levels. 
In the same mood of bewildered disillusion 
there had been persistent selling and heavy 
falls in the industrial and commodity share 
groups. Prices had thus been brought 
down to levels at which any further slide 
could only have meant that all confidence 
had been lost and the market would be 
making its dispositions to meet not a 
moderate recession but a crisis and slump. 
The rally thus betokens a recrudescence of 
confidence at least in the sense that investors 
are prepared to indulge their hopes that the 
recession will not intensify and that, in con- 
sequence, market prices may now be fairly 
closetothe bottom. Inthis view theyhave been 
fortified in recent days by the improvement 
in some commodity prices, notably rubber, 
wool, copper and lead, by mildly opti- 
mistic reports of better things: from the 
textile centres, and by the more solid 
evidence of an improvement in the balance 
of payments position of the sterling area. 
At this stage I still advise caution in making 
fresh purchases but I think it would now be 
possible to invest modest sums in leading 
industrial equities, commodity shares and 
a small percentage in gold mining. 


Patons and Baldwins Jolt 

The sort of news with which the optimists 
will have to contend over the coming months 
has been well exemplified this week in the 
results announced by Patons and Baldwins, 
the manufacturers of knitted wools and 
hosiery yarns. Although shareholders had 
received a warning, first in the chairman’s 
statement last July and subsequently when 
the interim dividend was reduced in January 
this year, that they must be prepared for a 
reduction in earnings, the announcement 
of a trading deficit for the year to May 3rd 
of £916,500, ag:. nst a surplus for the preced- 
ing year of £3,252,023, has come as a nasty 
jolt. Even after allowing for compensating 
factors in the way of lower provisions for 
taxation the net deficit for the group comes 


out at £482,660, against a net surplus of 
£1,278,235. The Ordinary dividend, which 
has been maintained at 20 per cent. for each 
of the preceding six years, is cut to 10 per 
cent. The cause of this severe setback is, 
of course, the precipitousy fall which has 
taken place in wool prices, necessitating a 
heavy writing down of stocks. The directors 
point out that the impact of the fall in wool 
prices on the trading results of the company 
has been considerable, owing to the peculi- 
arly vulnerable position of the company as a 
purchaser of raw wool in the primary 
markets of the world and as a seller princi- 
pally of hand knitting yarns on non-contract 
terms. Fortunately, Patons and Baldwins 
have built up a substantial contingencies 
reserve to meet just the sort of risk which 
has matured. Over the years 1948 to 1951 
this reserve was raised to £2,800,000. It is 
now being drawn on to the extent of £700,000 
to enable the company to pay its fixed 
Preference dividends, make a distribution 
of 10 per cent. on the Ordinary stock and 
to carry forward £428,530, a reduction of 
only £30,590 from the previous year. These 
results are disappointing but must not be 
judged catastrophic. They have depressed 
the price of the £1 Ordinary units from 
47s. 3d. to 43s. 3d. At this level the yield 
on the 10 per cent. dividend is still well 
under 5 per cent. and compares distinctly 
unfavourably with the returns now obtain- 
able on other leading wool textile shares. 
Even allowing for the company’s financial 
strength I would not recommend a purchase 
at this juncture. 


British Plaster Board 


Although at current replacement prices 
the fixed assets of every industrial company 
must now be substantially under-valued in 
the balance-sheet, few boards of directors 
have so far taken the step of writing up the 
book figures. Among the exceptions is 
British Plaster Board, who have embodied 
the results of a recent revaluation in the 
latest consolidated balance-sheet. Fixed 
assets now appear at £6,602,758, whereas a 
year ago the book figure was only £2,078,396. 
A ‘‘ surplus ”’ arising from this revaluation, 
amounting to £4,220,612, is put to capital 
reserve. This company announces a sub- 
stantial improvement in group trading profit 
for the year to March 31st from £1,054,607 
to £1,259,077. This has enabled the board 
to raise the dividend from 16% per cent. to 
174 per cent., as well as to put substantial 
sums to reserves. A study of the balance- 
sheet shows that, in face of an increase of 
over £400,000 to £1,182,513 in stocks and 
work in progress, the company has been 
able to maintain a strong liquid position, 
which suggests that there is little likelihood 
of any early raising of fresh permanent 
capital. The 5s. shares at 12s. 9d. are 
priced to yield just under 7 per cent. I 
regard them as a sound holding. 


Industry’s Capital Needs 
Scarcely a day passes without some new 
indication of the needs of British industry 
for new capital, either to finance plant 
extensions and improvements or the carry- 
ing of larger stocks. Among the latest 
additions to the rapidly lengthening list of 
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potential industrial borrowers are Hazell 
Watson and Viney, the printers and binders, 
and Broadcast Relay Service. Hazell 
Watson and Viney has a long and successful 
trading record and has nearly completed its 
immediate post-war capital programme. In 
his annual statement Col. Viney discloses 
that other improvement plans are being 
considered and that the £400,000 of new 
money raised on last year’s issue of 10-year 
Notes has now been spent. If the present 
level of costs is maintained it may, there- 
fore, be necessary to provide more working 
capital. As to prospects, Col. Viney fore- 
casts some modest falling off in profits. 
On the one hand the reduction in paper 
prices will help printing generally. On the 
other, there has been a considerable reces- 
sion in jobbing printing. 


The need for new financing by Broadcast 
Relay is evident from the latest consolidated 
balance-sheet, dated March 3lst, which 
shows a jump in bank overdraft from 
£337,032 to £1,120,329. This is a striking 
reflection of the rapid expansion of this 
group’s overseas business and increasing 
rearmament activities. To repay these 
temporary borrowings and furnish fresh 
working capital the company is now seeking 
Treasury consent to a substantial new issue. 
The directors do not disclose what method 
of new financing they intend to adopt but 
with the 5s. Ordinaries now quoted in the 
market around 20s. a new Ordinary share 
issue on ‘* rights ’’ terms could be success- 
fully carried through. 


Preference Under Par 


Several months ago I referred to the merits 
as a semi-speculative investment of the 
7 per cent. £1 ‘* A ’’ Cumulative Preference 
shares of Whiteaway, Laidlaw and Com- 
pany, the merchanting concern with interests 
in Argentina, Africa and the Far East. The 
shares were then quoted only a little under 
par but have now come down to 15s. In 
part this fall is an adjustment to the new 
basis of stock market yields, but in the light 
of the position now disclosed in the com- 
pany’s latest accounts I think the downward 
movement has been overdone. This com- 
pany’s trading profits for the year to 
February 29th show a further improvement 
from £313,203 to £398,456, and net profit, 
after tax, depreciation, etc., is up from 
£79,066 to £116,386. As the full dividends 
on the company’s 6 per cent. First Prefer- 
ence shares and the 7 per cent. ‘* A ”’ shares 
together involve only a net sum of £21,787 
it is clear that the payments are amply 
covered. It may also be taken as an indi- 
cation of the board’s confidence in the out- 
look that the Ordinary dividend is being 
increased. From the capital standpoint the 
Preference position also looks strong. 
Against the total Preference capital of 
£650,000—there are no Debentures—net 
liquid assets alone appear at over £1,300,000, 
made up largely of stocks valued at 
£1,328,043. Of the cash balance of 
£448,000 about £380,000 is subject to 
exchange restrictions. Apart from the 
liquid assets there are fixed ‘assets with a 
written down book value of £554,334, 
Investors looking for a high-yielding Prefer- 
ence share under par with some prospect of 
moderate capital appreciation might well 
consider the 7 per cent. ‘‘ A ’’ Preference 
shares of this company. At today’s price 
the yield is over 9 per cent. 
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YOU 


can help to 


HIM 


Smiling 


Donations are more than ever necessary to aid 
us in our work. In these days of rising prices, 
we know it may be difficult, but our costs are 
rising, too. Keep our children happy and smiling 
by sending every penny you can spare to 


The SHAFTESBURY HOMES 
& ARETHUSA TRAINING SHIP 


164, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, W.C.2, 











. . think of the old folk, 
the gentlewomen in distress, the poor, hard-working 
mothers and their children who have no hope of 


Before You Go Away 


a rest and change such as you will have. They 
would love a holiday, but unless YOU, and others 
like you, remember them, they must stay in their 
drab surroundings. So please send a gift to the Rev. 
E. Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 


<HURGH ARMY 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 685 


Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 


{A Book 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, July 15th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 


that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2}d. stamp. Solutions 

















must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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Across 8. Hoped for a vestment (5). 
1. Gate crashed by bowlers. (.) 9. So far but not quite there. (4.) 
4. Does he stand for no place from !4 Acts that secure ennoblement? (5, 5.) 
which to drive off? (8) 16. Indispensable. (9.) 
10. 11. The long view taken in camera, 18. “ Weary with —, tugged with fore 
a4) tune. (Shakespeare.) (9.) 
12. Even Arthur would have found some 29. Our other selves it seems. (7.) 
difficulty in sitting at the head of it. 22. Hide. (7.) 
G, 5.) . 23. Town almost like a cross cat. (5.) 
13. Lacking in 12. (4) 25. A feature of many a pretty landscape, 
15. The bone is close or might be. (7.) (4) 
17. I see and get round it. (7.) 26. A heroine if she turns up twice. (4.) 
19. Books on the shelf, it seems. (7.) P 
21. Joins up. (7) Solution to 
23. Depression sought by many. (4.) Crossword No. 683 
24. Isn't credit confused? (10.) 
27. Goldsmith but not Oliver. (7.) 
28. There to the south-east she is. (7.) 
29. Unfit in muciiage. (8.) 
30. Features of plaster saints. (6.) 
Down 
1. It sounds like a breach of the river 
peanet. a.) 
2. * Under whose — he had fought so 
long."” (Shakespeare.) (7) 
3. Eruption was his one hope of making 
a come-back. (10.) 
S$. Exait a bet for warlike purposes. (9.) 
6. “ Butter and — and a pound of 
cheese."" (Caiverley.) (4.) 
7. A swing to catch with case, it seems. 
7 








Solution on July 18 
* The winner of Crossword No, 683 is: F. E. BuLtivant, Esq., 62 
Hillmorton Road, Rugby, Warwickshire. 
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a rest and change such as you will have. They 
would love a holiday, but unless YOU, and others 
like you, remember them, they must stay in their 
drab surroundings. So please send a gift to the Rev. 
E, Wilson Carlile, Chief Secretary, The Church 
Army, 55 Bryanston Street, London, W.1. 
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THE “SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 685 


{A Book Token for one guinea will be awarded to the sender of the first correct 
solution opened after noon on Tuesday week, July 15th, addressed Crossword, 
99 Gower Street, London, W.C.1. Envelopes must be received not later than first post 
that day and must bear the NUMBER of the puzzle and a 2d. stamp. Solutions 
must be on the form below, and none can be accepted from the U.S.A. The 
solution and the name of the winner will be published in the following issue.] 
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Across 8. Hoped for a vestment (5). 
1. Gate crashed by bowlers. (.) 9. So far but not quite there. (4.) 
4. Does he stand for no place from !4 Acts that secure ennoblement? (3, 3.) 
which to drive off? (8.) 16. Indispensable. (9.) 
18. “Weary with —, tugged with form 


10. + long view taken in camera. ann” Graeme’ G3 
12. Even Arthur would have found some 29. Our other selves it seems. (7.) 
difficulty in sitting at the head of it. 22. Hide. (7. 
G, 5.) 23. Town almost like a cross cat. (5.) 
13. Lacking in 12. (4) 25. A feature of many a pretty landscape, 
1S. The bone is close or might be. (7.) (4) 
17. I see and get round it. (7.) 26. A heroine if she turns up twice. (4.) 


19. Books on the shelf, it seems. (7.) 

21. Joins up. (7) 

23. Depression sought by many. (4.) 

24. Isn't credit confused? (10.) 

27. Goldsmith but not Oliver. (7) 

28. There to the south-east she is. (7.) 

29. Unfit in muciiage. (8.) 

30. Features of plaster saints. (6.) 

Down 

1. It sounds like a breach 
seguiations. @) 

2. * Under whose — he had fought so 
long.”" (Shakespeare.) (7.) 

3. Eruption was his one hope of making 
a come-back. (10.) 

5. Exalt a bet for warlike purposes. (9.) 

6. “Butter and — and a pound of 
cheese."” (Caiverley.) (4.) 

7. A swing to catch with case, it seems. 
ao 


Solution to 
Crossword No. 683 


of the river 





Solution on July 18 
* The winner of Crossword No, 683 is: F. E. Buttivant, Esq., 62 
Hillmorton Road, Rugby, Warwickshire. 
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tionists, Management Dietitian- 
Caterers, Medica! Secretaries. Rapid postal 
courses. Brochures 3d.—Secretary, Southern 
Training College, Brighton, 6. 
Ce AND CARE for the aged of 
low income is provided in our seven 
Guest Houses and Piatlets. Please help 
our greatly increasing expenses now or in 
your Will. Report gladly sent.—Secrerary, 
Clock Bouse, Byfleet, Surrey. 
(Ceaierey BEDRIDDEN yet too poor 
to buy a wireless set. Woman of 71 


housebound with diabetes and _ heart 
disease, lives alone. (Case No. 1566.) Tne 
sole aim of the “ Wireless for the Bed- 


ridden "* Society is to provide free wireless 
facilities for such tragic cases. Funds 
are urgently needed. Leaflet 105 will give 
you further information on the Society's 
nation-wide activities, post free from_the 


Secretary, The freless for the Bed- 
ridden "’ Society, 55a, Welbeck Street. Lon- 
don, W.1. (Reg. Acc. Nat. Ass. Act, 1948.) 


ONTACT LENSES.—Wear these wonder 
lenses while you pay for them. Choose 
ur own Practitioner. Details from— 
‘HE ConTact LENS FINANCE le 4, Reece 
Mews, South Kensington, S.W.7 
RESCENT Smoking Mixture, ‘the famous 
Coltsfoot blend. No nicotine. A T- 
fect smoke. 2s. ozs., post free 
—Saamerton & Cooxe, Bromsgrove, Worcs 
NCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 
edition. Complete. Unused. £55 
nearest offer.—-Box 467C. 
XCLUSIVE Catering 
(Caterers), Limirep. 
Caterers ""—VICtoria 4353. 


by Gratson 
“ Purely Private 





TO ENSURE REGULAR 
RECEIPT OF 


THE SPECTATOR 


readers are urged to place a 
firm order with their news- 
agent or to take out a sub- 
scription. Newsagents cannot 
afford to take the risk of 
carrying stock, as unsold 
copies are non-returnable. 


Subscription rates: 
52 weeks, 35s.; 


26 weeks, 17s. 6d. 
Send subscription instruc- 
tions, accompanied by a 


remittance, to the Spectator, 
99 Gower Street, London, 
W.C.1. 














| most 


latest | 
or | 


| 17, Irving St., 


fill in a questionnaire, please communicate 
to—A. Ansari, 151, Goldhurst Terrace, 
London, N.W.6. 


Jd tn PUZZLES loaned anywhere in 
by_post. Monthly or period terms. 
-Douctas Jicsaw Lrsrary (S), Wilmslow, 


Manchester. 


pavers TREATMENT in illness. Mem- 
bers (including dependants) of B.U.P.A. 
can make private arrangements for 
| Specialist treatment, Nursing Home, etc., 
and the Association refunds all or substan- 
tial part of cost. Write for descriptive 
brochure to — Ref./37147, Tye Britisn 


UNITED PROVIDENT ASSOCIATION, 61, Bartholo- 
mew Close, London, C.1. 
~| TAMMER or NERVOUS ‘STOP ”’ 
J Remedied by Psychological Processes. 
Weekly Postal Tuition a for Book} et.— 
Mr. CnHartrs Setyrmo ** Verba,”’ 
Grosvenor Rd., Aldershot, Eng. Tel.: 1735, 
fFIHE HALL of the Institute of Journalists 
is available for pear Seats up 
to 100. Moderate renta Apply. GerneraL 
Secretary, 2-4, Tudor Street, E.C.4. 
YOU'VE heard the news, don’t make a 
song, Things aren't so bad when you 
smoke TOM LONG. 


PURCHASED 
Highest Prices 
Road, 


LL GENTS’ CLOTHING 
4 by established Buyers 
Paid.—P. Puitips, 41, Pembridge 
Notting Hill Gate, W.11. Park 9193 
I ANDBAG REPAIRS, alterations, re- 
linings, frames, &c. Post or call for 
estimate.—Remaks Hanpsacs Co., 183a, 
Brompton Road (corner Beauchamp Place), 
three turnings from Harr 
I IGHEST PRICES PAID for 
Medals, especially collections and 
Cat. of English Coins, 7s. 6d. Bulletin, 6d. 
—B. A. Seany, Lrv., 65, Great Portland St., 
London, W.1. (Tel.: LAN. 3677.) 
OUR ESPECIAL SHERRIES. 
Shipped fine sherries since the XVI 
Century and we have been selling them 
since 1664. Send 20s. for a case of four 
quarter bottles—one of each of our four 
popular wines (Cloister Cream, 
Cloister Fino, Old Bridge Amontillado and 
Mirador Dry S. African), carfriage free.— 
J. & G. Ouprtep, Lrv., Bin 408, St. Samp- 
son's Square, York. 
AVE YOUR FAVOURITE SUIT 
COPIED. John Peel tweeds are ideal 
for the outdoor man; measurements taken 
from your own garments; suit prices from 
£10 6s. 6d. Send 3d. for patterns 
Repmaynes, 15, Wigton, Cumberland. 
NVISIBLE MENDING on all garments— 
7-day Service, Hosiery Mending—3-day 


Coins and 
gold. 


Service Post or call.—Beit Invisiste 
Menvers, Lrv., 22 (£), New Bond St., W.1 
RVING THEATRE requires new full- 


length Plays. Reading fe 10s. 
Leic. Sq., W.C.2 
T PAYS TO F£Ly THERE! 
with personal service. 
pleasure—It's a pleasure ! 


6d.— 


Business or 
Enquiries re- 


| ceive immediate oksentoas “© —Rosert 


| obligation. 


| by—TaxXaTIOoNn 





| Arcade, Piccadilly, 
108. 


Wairtaker (TRAVEL Princes 


Lrp. . 
Londen. "S.W.1 GROs- 
venor 

LD JEWELLERY, GOLD and SILVER 

required. Best prices offered without 

Registered post os ersonal = 
—Harrops, Lrp., London, S SLO 123 
ENSIONS. If income 
pensions at low 


peel rests 
cost may be arranged 
Apvvisory Co., Butler St., 
Preston. 


ELLING JEWELLERY OR SILVER?—As 
the leading Hatton Garden Jewellers, 
the following Record Prices:— 
for Cultured Pearl Necklaces; 
£5-£35 Gold Pocket Watches and Chains: 

£15-£250 Diamond Watches and Eternity 
Rings; £3-£25 Solid Silver Sports Cups 
and Trophies; £10-2100 Gold Cigarette 
Cases; £10-£75 Solid Silver Tea Sets and 
Trays; £5-£1,000 for One, Two, Three or 
Five Stone Diamond Rings and up to 
£5,000 for Diamond and Precious Stone 


lw. 
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SHOPPING BY POST 
| A Donessep Notepaper.—500, 18s. 64 
1,000, 30s. 6d. post free (purchase tax 
| extra): Samples. General  Printing.— 
Trieste, Enniskillen, Northern Ireland 
LL-METAL DIVANS, Spiral Sprung for 
4 Comfort, new, at fo im Wide . 


prices. Five sizes from 2 ft 

£2 19s. 6d. to 4 ft. 6 in. at £3 
; Send for illustrated details. Also ume 
| Mattresses_and Bedding.—Rest-Rite Lrp., 
51, High — Willesden Green, N.W.10. 
Telephone: Willesden 1408. 


Pully | 


York has ! 


| 6s 


Get there | 


Rings, Brooches, Bracelets and Earrings. | 
Valuation by Qualified Expert (Fellow 
mmological Association). If you cannot 


call personally send your parcel by Regis- 
tered Post. It will be bog safe, and you 
will receive an immediate Offer, with 
= obligation to sell, M. Haves and Sons, 

106, Hatton Garden, London, E.C.1. 
HOLbor rm 9177. 


UPERFLUOUS HAIR. The Vandre Elec- 
trolysis Outfit removes every hair and 
root for ever, easily, in privacy at home, 
saving | Pa. onever fails; uaran 
Cash 20s. + Free rial. Write 
for illus. barticulars ree, in plain envelope. 
—VanvreE Ltp. (W.12), 220, West Regent 
Street, Glasgow, C.2. 


mo 





EST Lancashire make. 
Sheets (a) 60 in. x 90 in. 


White Cotton 
12s. 6d. each 


(b) 70 in. x 100 in. 18s. each. Pillow Slips. 
Housewife Style 20 in. x 30 in. 6 for 16s. 
6d. Pure Irish Linen Glass Cloths with 
coloured borders, hemmed and lettered 
20 in. x 30 in. 6 for 16s. 6d. 12 for 31s. 6d. 
Striped Ticking, Waxed Featherproof 56 in. | 
wide 7s. 6d. yd. All orders Post and Pack- | 
ing Is. a ee or money bac 
Conway, Ltd. Dept. 140), 1, Stoke 


Newington Road, Tendon, N.16. 


AVALRY TWILL TROUSERS, 64s. post 
free. Tailored from heavy quality 
breeches cloth in brown or fawn. Self- 
supporting shirt-grip waist. Also stocked in 
ladies’. Send cheque, cash or C.O.D., stat- 
ing waist and inside leg measurements, to 
Dept. “ P,”’ L. Puitirps, 54-55, West Street. 
Brighton (Tel.: 24970). Est. over 50 years. 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. 


| Oper mat HONEY, packed in 1 Ib. glass: 
Jars, sent by passenger frome. carriane 
paid; 4 Ib. 15s, 6 Ib £1 —~ Wess 

Cuepps, Lrp., Sherborne, 


OVELY RAYONS from the 
Textiles. Prices from 2s. lid. to 
. lid. per yard 36 ins. and 54 ins. wide 
Any length cut Send post-card stating 
requirements for patterns of lingerie 

dress cloths. Linings a speciality.— 
Mary Tompson, Dept. *'S,” 2, Paley Road 
Bradford, Yorks. 


EW IRISH Linen Lengths. 1. Natural 
Shade (a) 6 yds. x 24 in. each 19s. 6d 
6 yds. x 32 in. each 24s. 2. White, 
6 yds. x 24 in. each 2ls. Post and pack- 
ing Satisfaction or money back.—H 
Conway, Lrp. (Dept. 454), 1, Stoke New- 
ington Road, London, N.16. 


ARACHUTES. 1. Pure Heavy English 

Silk. White or Primrose; each panel 
36 ins. x 132 ims., 2 panels 15s., 4 panels 
27s. 6d., 8 panels 52s. 6d. 2. Nylon, Peach. 
Rose or Light Blue; each panel 36 ins. x 
150 ins., 2 panels, 19s., 4 panels 36s. 
8 panels 70s. Post and Packing Is 
faction or money back.—H. Conway, L*tp., 
(Dept. 281), 1, Stoke Newington Road. 
London, N.16. 


ne 
Home of 


GU ARAN TEED COTTON 
Famous tested quality, 
howing a saving of 





80 

pair. Satisfaction 
Postage and packing 
one pair ls. 2d.. Over £2 post free.— 
RiceMans Limrrep, Deas Kent. 


“6 TRAIGHT JANE” Self-Wringing Mop 
—a ist of thy wrist and 


b 6d 
x Tol i, 
or money refunded 


pair; 90 


wrung. No wet hands. No bending. No 
special = 24s. 6d. deliveveq = STRAIGHT 
Jane’ ops Lrp., Charlton, § £7. 


UGAR Glucose Mixture, Tinned Pruit, 
Meats and Coffee still aVgijable at old 

prices. Order now your one Glucose for 
the Fruit Bottling Season, 
6d., 6 1b. parcel 12s. 
we. paid to—Lenxin Pag ers, 137, Curzon 
Etre a Long Eaton, Not-ingham. 

NURKISH TOWELS<) Bath peach, 
Multi- oloure d SMe 30 in. x 587 
19s. 6d.; 4 for 38 2. Striped 30 in. : 
in. 2 for 4s: 4 for 27s. 3. 
4 in. 4 for Ine 
and Packing ls. Money 


PREMLER Drarery Co 


Church St.. London, N.16 


EDUCATIONAL - 


SCHOOL where 
t do, not do what they 
Hittcrove Prep. Scnoot, Bangor, 


CCOMMODATION available for con- 

ferences and summer schools at 
Thwaite Hall, Cottingham, for Easter and 
summer, 1953. Hall of Residence with 
facilities for 165 residents. Further - par- 
ticulars from the—Recistrar, University 
College, Hull. 


moo ee and SECRETARIAL 

TRAINING at Sr. Gopric’s Secre- 
Coutecr, 2, Arkwright Road, 
N.W.3. (HAM 5986.) Resident 
students. Special arrangements 
for graduates. Active appoftntments 
x Apply to Tue Vice-Principat, 
J. . Loveridge, M.A. (Cantab.). 


pdm SECRETARIAL TRAIN'NG 

and shorter courses for graduates or 
older students at—Daviss’s, White Lodge, 
2, Addison Road, W.14. Telephone Park 
4 Open throughout the summer for 
beginners and refresher courses. 


URRENT AFFAIRS.—Visiting lecturer 
for six years at two Girls’ Public 

Schools wishes to : dd third School to his 

engagements.—Box %72C. 


XPERT Postal 1 tition for examinations 
4—University, Lay, Accountancy, Secre- 


ie ae 


66), 113, 


‘é 
like.”"— 
Caerns. 


TARIAL 
London, 
and day 


tarial, Civil Service, Commercial. General 
Cert. of Education &c. Also many 
practical (non-exam.) Courses in business 


subjects.—Write today for free prospectus 
mentioning exam. or subjects in which in 
terested to Metn>opotrran Corrrcs (G40), St 
Albans, or call 30 Queen Victoria St. B.C.4 
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tnildren like what | 








THE RO-LO CULTIVATOR 
Stocks built up for Aus- 
tralia now available for 

home distribution. 
A unique opportunity 











to 





~] purchase, at manufac- 

turers prices, this amazing 

time and labour saving 
machine. 

era of ease 

1 entaged 

plea- 

h Hoes only arr. 5s 

Complete with Hoes, Rid- 


ger and Tines 

5s. fother 

available). 

An Investment you will never regret. 

14 days Money Refunded Guarantee. 
ll particulars on request. 


£5. Carr. 
attachments 





Dept. S.E. Industrial & Agricultural 
Improvements, St. Andrews Rd., Gt. 
Malvern, Worcs. 








3 
if ,ATIONAL— but not 
NATIONALISED 


The National Children’s Home 
still has to raise its own income 
and the need for funds is as great 
as ever. An earnest appeal is made 
for continued support. Legacies 
and covenanted gifts are particularly 


solicited. 
NATIONAL 
CHILDREN’S HOME 


Chief Offices : 
HIGHBURY PARK, LONDON 
N.S. 
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On rolls 74° 1? & (6 
S YARDS ON SAFE 
REFILLABLE PLASTIC 
INSERS .. 
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. NOW SEND IN 


YOUR (DEA AND Win 
Send an original usd with empty cord- 2 5 0 
board coPe to SPEEDFIX Competition 
35 Rathbone Pi, Wel. by AUG 





FIRE! 


WHERE’S YOUR 


NU-SWIFT 


The World's Fastest Fire Extinguishers 
— for every Fire Risk 
Pressure-operated by sealed CO, Charges 


YORKS 
Navy 


NU-SWIFT LTD «© ELLAND + 
‘In Every Ship of the Royal 
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BEST FRUIT PROTECTION yey 


Gt ARANTEED BIRD, FROST & RKé 
PROOF & fully COVERS AREAS NAMED 


PROTECTS all fruit. 30ft. 
by 6ft. 10s. 6d.; by &8ft. L5s.; 
by lest. 28s.; by 24ft. kg 


ver at Wd. yd. 
—z att. paid. SPECIAL 
SOUter MESH 10d. sq. yd. 


x 3ft. 5s. 3d.; 


by 10ft. 17s 
* si ze _ Net 


fro St 
NEW WEAN AND PEA TRAINING NE is 
Sd. sa. yd. CRICKET, TENNIS NETS & 
SURE -t wes. ANGLING, ETC. CATA- 


LOGU?P 


rR 
suTT On, ‘Netmaker, SIDCUP, KENT 
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= NATIOMAL BOOK 


recently 
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